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Personality Through Health 


The Story of a Practical Cooperative School Campaign 


If compliments fine 
You’re longing to hear, 
Sit up in your chair 
And lend us your ear. 


We'll show you today 
The right way to walk, 
For beauty is measured 
By actions, not talk. 


Poise is essential, 

The main beauty rule, 

And gained through good 
posture 

At home and in school. 


Rose Zep, 9A 


HUS began the auditorium pro- 

gram which climaxed a successful 
Personality Through Health Campaign 
which Alexander Hamilton Junior High 
School, Cleveland, Ohio, conducted dur- 
ing the month of March, 1938, 

The need for such a drive was dis- 
closed by examinations of all the girls 
in the gym classes. These tests showed 
that many curvatures and poor postures 
were due to thoughtlessness or mal- 
nutrition rather than to malformation of 
the spines. 

After the central committee had out- 
lined the campaign, this group met with 
representatives of the various depart- 
ments, explained the plans, and enlisted 
their cooperation. The drive itself was 
launched by two meetings, one of teach- 
ers and the other of student leaders. At 
the first of these, the mimeographed 
plans prepared by the central commit- 
tee were distributed and discussed, and 


* The following teachers also contributed to 
the writing of this article: Miss Mary Zeiner, 
physical education instructor; Mrs. Lucile My- 
ers, cafeteria manager; Miss Mildred Finch, 
head of English department; Miss Virginia Fol- 
lin, journalism instructor. 


NOVEMBER, 1938 


By F. S, McCormick", Principal 


Alexander Hamilton Junior High School 
Cleveland, Ohio 


the teachers’ part in the 
An authority in the field gave 


campaign 
stressed. 
an inspirational talk and demonstrated 
what good posture is and how it can be 
secured. At the meeting of the student 
leaders, consisting of Student Council 
members, special gym leaders, members 
of the National Junior Honor Society, 
the staff of the school paper, and study 
hall helpers, the pupils’ part in the cam 
paign was presented by the principal, 
assistant principal, and campaign chair- 
man. 

“Straight as a Pine Tree” was the 
slogan for the campaign. Posture and 
health from both the aesthetic and sci 
entific viewpoints were stressed, and 
posture and health for personality be- 
came an inner urge. A full-length mir- 
ror in the hall caused many students 
as well as teachers to correct slouches 
or rounded shoulders. 

The campaign was divided into four 
major parts, each of which was de- 
veloped during one week. The first week 
the curiosity of the pupils was aroused 
by placing large green, cardboard pine 
trees in all stairway windows, in the 
main office, in the cafeteria and on the 
gymnasium bulletin boards; by movie 
slides displaying jingles; and by daily 
bulletins asking, “Have you seen the 
forest around about you?” or “What 
does the pine tree mean?” 

During the second week, every teacher 
supervised two homeroom discussions 
carried on by her class. As a basis for 
the first, the girls’ physical education in- 
structor prepared a bulletin giving defi- 
nite instructions for attaining good body 


alignment and for maintaining the feel 

ing of correct alignment throughout the 

entire day, 

Since posture depends so much on 
health, a nutrition lesson was consid- 
ered necessary. The second lesson, pre- 
pared by the cafeteria manager, stressed 
the classification of foods, giving special 
emphasis to vitamins. To develop a de 
sire in the pupils to apply the lesson, 
the bulletin offered a simple food chart 
which the students could use as a guide 
in choosing their lunches. To make it 
easy to remember and check, to empha 
size the important foods most neglected 
in the diets of the students, and to make 
its requirements commensurate with 
their very limited means, this chart con 
tained the following three points with 
reasons for their inclusion: 

1.1% pint milk (because milk is the 
best bone builder and most nearly 
complete food) 

2, Fruit, vegetable, or salad (because 
fruits and vegetables are important 
sources of minerals and vitamins) 

3. A hot food (because it gives energy 
and helps digestion) 

This chart, named the Pine Tree Lunch 

Chart, was the basis for the contest held 

during the following week 

During the third week each depart 
ment developed some phase of the 
project in its classes and conducted 
various types of contests. The study of 
nutrition and posture proved to be an 
excelleat subject for correlation. Every 
department in the school entered into 
the spirit of the campaign and con- 
tributed to its success. 

In physical education the triple pos- 
ture test was given to all students, who 
were then taught how to attain the cor- 
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Don’t Be a Penguin 
Don’t stand on your 
heels 
Like a penguin all day. 
Use the balls of your 


Accept the Challenge 
Be straight as a pine, 
Get nine hours rest, 

Eat plain, wholesome 





Are You Sitting 
Pretty? 
Back in your chair, 
With an up-tilted chin 
And your feet on the 


feet food, floor, 
And feel fresher that And win friends with You'll work with a 
way! your zest. grin. 


rect body positions for all activities. 

In social science the future citizens 
discussed how essential health is to eco- 
nomic progress. Classes in general sci- 
ence elaborated the nutrition lesson and 
studied the food requirements. 

English classes turned to poetry to 
remind pupils that personal appeal de- 
pends largely on good posture. They 
published their words in a booklet en- 
titled “Our Own Pose and Popularity,” 
from which the following selection is 
taken: 


ASSETS 
Good posture is a worthy wish 
Within the reach of all, 
And it can surely be attained 
By those who heed its call. 
We must remember every day 
The lessons learned in gym. 
With head erect and shoulders back 
We'll ever keep in trim. 
Our outward mien is read by all, 
Our conduct leaves its traces. 
Good carriage and good manners are 
An asset in all places. 


Lois OrperMan, 9A 


The library filled its display racks 
with reference material concerning pos- 
ture from books, periodicals, and maga- 
zines. 

Attractive postérs from the art de- 
partment brightened the rooms and cor- 
ridors. Pupils in this department also 
made the linoleum cuts for the book- 
marks mentioned below. In_ clothing 
classes personal appearance and good 
posture were discussed with special em- 
phasis on sitting, standing, and walking 
in relation to appearance. Pupils ob- 






Milk Chart 


Mone 575 
Tues e 579 
Wede H 591 
Thurse | 600 
Fri. 603 

3048 " " Total for week 





served how unbecoming even attractive 
clothes look when the posture of the 
wearer is poor. In food classes, diets 
for health improvements were planned, 
and charts giving food content were 
used to advantage. 

Bookmarks with posture jingles, writ- 
ten by Student Council members and 
printed by the printing classes, were dis- 
tributed to all pupils by the Student 
Council. (See ilustrations above.) Mem- 
bers of this organization also checked 
study halls for correct posture while at 
work. This tnaterial was later given to 
the mathematics department where stud- 
ents prepared graphs for each home- 
room showing the percentages. The pu- 
pils in the mathematics classes also 
made up problems concerning nutrition, 
health, and the benefit of good posture. 

The cafeteria conducted a Three 
Point Lunch Contest. Each pupil who 
bought a Pine Tree Lunch was given a 
number. Three numbers were drawn 
daily, and the possessors of those num- 
bers were given free lunches. Movie 
slides reported the contest numbers and 
winners’ names. 

A large pine tree poster indicated the 
lunches bought for the week while a 
milk bottle poster showed the bottles 
of milk sold. 

Students showed so much enthusiasm 
for the contest that they kept the 
counter women busy helping them check 
their trays to be sure they had selected 
a Pine Tree Lunch. This contest was 
considered successful because the num- 
ber of good lunches bought increased 
each day. It was a practical way of 
teaching the children about the im- 


Pine Tree Lunch Chart 


neglecting to include in their lunches. 
It also had the important result of mak- 
ing the cafeteria an educational depart- 
ment of the school. The increased busi- 
ness which came with the contest con- 
tinued during the rest of the year. 

The entire campaign reached a high 
point during the fourth week when, at 
an assembly program, a posture play 
was given emphasizing correct body 
mechanics for almost every daily act at 
school such as going to school, carrying 
heavy loads, working in the shops and 
home economics classes, playing in the 
orchestra, eating in the cafeteria, and 
sitting in study halls. The program 
closed with an attractive style show 
presented by the clothing classes. 

The original jingles used as continuity 
for the scenes were written by members 
of the journalism classes. These verses, 
recited by dramatics pupils, were 
“catchy” and contributed a great deal 
to the effectiveness of the play. 


Meat, milk, and vegetables 

Make up a balanced meal, 

These will make you tall and strong 
And give you zip and zeal. 

Hold your tray before you, 

Don’t tip your shoulders low, 

Sit up straight whene’er you eat, 
And then, just watch You grow. 


If you slouch while eating 
Your food just won’t go down, 
A stomach ache will be your fate 
And leave you with a frown. 


tribution made to the campaign by its 
close of the campaign at which each 
department head presented a report of 
the activities carried on and the con- 
tribution made to the campaign by its 
members. 

30th faculty and students feel that 
the Personality Through Health Cam- 
paign was a highly successful project 
because it resulted in making every onc 
posture-conscious. In fact, all have 
tried since to follow the advice of the 
epilogue written for the program: 


Now lift up your shoulders, 
Keep your head high, 

And you'll gain a beauty 
No money can buy. 


For good posture is beauty 
That comes from within 
Amd gives you that impulse 
To “wake up and win!” 


Rose Zein, 9A 





= pt Mone 125 
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66 HE king and high priest of 

all festivals was the autumn 
Thanksgiving,” wrote Harriet Beecher 
Stowe of Thanksgiving in old New 
England. “When the apples were all 
gathered and the cider was all made, 
and the yellow pumpkins were rolled 
in from many a hill in billows of gold, 
and the corn was husked, and the 
labors of the season were done, and 
the warm, late days of Indian Summer 
came in, dreamy, and calm, and still, 
with just enough frost to crisp the 
ground of a morning, but with warm 
traces of benignant, sunny hours at 
noon, there came over the community 
a sort of genial repose of spirit,—a 
sense of something accomplished, and 
of a new golden mark made in ad- 
vance,—and the deacon began to say 
to the minister, of a Sunday, ‘I sup- 
pose it’s about time for the Thanks- 
giving proclamation.’ ” 

Since the Pilgrims’ harvest party of 
December 13, 1621, when fifty-five 
severely garbed, toil worn English 
settlers entertained ninety gorgeously 
painted Indian guests at a three day 
feast, Thanksgiving has been regarded, 
not only in New England, but 
throughout the United States, as “the 
king and high priest of all festivals.” 

Details of the Thanksgiving dinner 
of 1621 necessarily are scant. From 
Governor Bradford’s pen we learn, 
however, that “beside water-foule 
there was great store of wild turkies” 
throughout the autumn months. Ed- 
ward Winslow writes of the ingath- 
ered harvests, enough fowl to serve 
“the company almost a week,” and five 
deer presented by Massasoit and his 
men to Governor Bradford and Cap- 
tain Miles Standish. “ and al- 
though it be not always so plentiful 
as it was at this time with us,” adds 
Mr. Winslow to his British friends, 
“vet by the goodness of God we are 
so far from want that we often wish 
you were partakers of our plenty.” 

Some historians would have us be- 
lieve that the first Plymouth Thanks- 





Thanksgiving Feasts of Olden Times 


By Dorothy Gladys Spicer 
White Plains, New York 


giving was an orgy of meat and drink 
but we may be sure that the dinner of 
1621, consisting as it probably did of 
wild turkey, venison, Indian corn and 
possibly uncultivated cranberries and 
grapes, and nuts from the woods, 
scarcely would have caused much en- 
thusiasm or special thankfulness if 
served on twentieth century tables. 
Yet the spirit of hospitality and friend- 
liness which prompted four women, 
assisted by one servant and several 
young girls to prepare and cook such 
a meal for a hundred and twenty 
hungry men, has persisted on down 
through the years wherever families 
and friends have gathered together to 
celebrate the Thanksgiving festival. 

Pious seventeenth and eighteenth 
century Puritans who looked upon 
Christmas as a relic of “Popish mum- 
mery,” with its “superstitious meats,” 
such as boar’s head, mince pie and 
plum pudding, welcomed Thanksgiv- 
ing wholeheartedly. The new holiday, 
conceived in prayer and gratitude for 
God’s mercies in a new land, gave an 
opportunity to substitute for the old 
“pagan” foods such indigenous fare 
as turkey, Indian pudding and pump- 
kin pie. 

Wild turkeys, plentiful everywhere 
when the Puritans arrived, gradually 
fled inland until, in the course of sixty 
years, they rarely were found along 
the New England coast. The enor- 
mous birds far outweighing our do- 
mestic varieties, were seen in large 
flocks of a hundred or more. As the 
white man gradually exterminated the 
turkey, however, venison and_ bear 
meat frequently took their place at 
pioneer Thanksgiving feasts, especially 
in Rhode Island, Connecticut, and 
some other states. 

An amusing incident is recorded of 
a Thanksgiving dinner given by a Mr. 
Epes, in 1714, in the town of Danvers, 
Massachusetts. Venison and_ bear’s 
meat were prepared for the guests 


who were none other than members 
of the Council and other important 
dignitaries. Evidently the meal started 
propitiously enough for, according to 
the account: 

“When ye services at ye meeting 
house were ended, ye council and 
other dignitaries were entertained at 
ve house of Mr. Epes, on ye hill near 
by and we had a bountiful Thanks- 
giving dinner, with bear’s meat and 
venison, the last of which was a fine 
buck shot in ye woods near by. Ye 
bear was killed in Lynn Woods, near 
Reading.” 

Unfortunately, no sooner had the 
blessing been asked by Mr. Garrich 
of Wrentham, than word came to the 
company that . ye buck was shot 
on ye Lord’s day by Pequot, an In- 
dian, who come to Mr. Epes with a 
lye in his mouth like Ananias of old.” 

The news of the buck being shot 


“on ve Lord’s day” so stunned the 
worthy Councilmen that they decided 
the wretched Pequet should re- 
ceive 40 stripes save one, for lying and 
profaining ye Lord’s day” and give 
back to Mr. Epes the price paid for 
the deer. The Councilmen having be- 
stowed this just and righteous 
sentence on ye sinful heathen,” ate 
the meat which had been blessed 
without further ado,—with the one 
exception of a Mr. Shepard, 

whose conscience was tender on ye 
point of ye venison.” 

Indian pudding is a food frequently 
mentioned in connection with early 
Thanksgiving feasts. In many New 
England homes it was served every 
day in the year, Thanksgiving not ex- 
cepted. The pudding was made with 
corn meal and water to which a little 
sweetening was added. Then it was 
cooked in a bag until hard 

Sweet potatoes were a fashionable 
food in early New England, although 
many popular superstitions existed as 
to their fatality to men and horses, 
when eaten too abundantly. Butter, 
(Continued on page 452) 











The Teaching 


Sample of embroidery work such as is done 


on the sewing machine in the vocational 


sewing classes in Mexico City. This work is displayed on the bulletin board in the 


sewing office of the 


UBLIC education in Mexico is still 
P:. its infancy, an infancy which from 
the beginning has been rather hectic; 
therefore to those familiar with the 
programs in the schools of this country 
the teaching of home-making will un 
doubtedly seem only an excuse for a 
program. Scarcely any attempt is made 
to teach it as a regular subject except 
in Mexico City. 

To review briefly the history of public 
education in Mexico is to state that only 
a crude form of elementary education 
was generally administered until 1927 
when an extensive plan for public edu 
cation began. At that time in Mexico 
City the secondary schools were estab- 
lished. These schools approximate the 
years covered by our junior high schoo! 

the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades 
for pupils from twelve to fifteen years. 
Then separate schools for boys and girls 
were established in the old convents and 
monasteries which the government had 
confiscated many years before. Four 
years later a revolutionary change to co 
education was made; consequently the 
schools which had been maintained for 
girls had a minimum of equipment for 
the teaching of cooking and sewing, but 
those which had been boys’ schools had 
none, 

In the schools previously maintained 
for girls the teaching of sewing is simi- 
lar to that given our pupils. Singer sew 
ing machines are provided in almost 
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vocational school. 


every instance. Uniform making plays 
an important part in the work as the 
girls wear these to school. Clothing for 
the needy, especially for children, 
probably takes second place. Pre- 
liminary to the making of dresses 
is work with simpler things such 
as aprons, slips, and undercloth- 
ing. Cooking classes suffer greatly 
because of inadequate space and 
equipment. In one school where 
there are 600 girls enrolled in 
cooking, one classroom suffices, It 
is equipped with about 65 ordinary 
classroom chairs (every one filled 
each class period that all enrolled 
are present), one large work 
table, at one end of the room a 
sink between two cabinets, three 
electric ranges and two additional 
electric ovens. Each girl gets to 
cook about once every fifteen days. 
Instructions given with the recipes 
seem inadequate for accuracy for 
inexperienced persons; for in 
stance in one recipe the direction 
was to “cook the chicken a little.” 
In spite of these limitations, the 
course does have some value. The 
pupils learn to cook and see pre 
pared many dishes which most of 
them may not have at home. The 
instructors teach them esthetic ar 
The advisa- 
cooking on 


rangement of food. 
bility of teaching 
electric stoves when the chances 


of Home Economics in Mexico 


By Luella Foreman Penfold 
Washington, D. C. 


are that charcoal burners are used ex 
clusively in the homes is frequently 
questioned by the educators on the 
ground as well as visiting onlookers. 

While the home-making taught in the 
schools originally equipped for girls 
seems sketchy, the courses in what were 
formerly boys’ schools are almost nil 
In most of these, the girls receive no 
instruction whatsoever in cooking and to 
date most of the work in sewing has 
consisted of drawing and cutting pat 
terns. During the early part of 1938, the 
pupils were allowed to cut out dresses 
and take them home to do the stitching, 
something every sewing teacher in this 
country guards against for fear th 
mothers, not the pupils, will get the 
practice. 

Practicality in sewing, however, reach 
es its climax in the professional and 
industrial schools of Mexico City. In 
stead of entering the regular secondary 
schools, the pupils upon finishing the 
elementary schools may enter the pro 
fessional and industrial schools. Pupils 
of regular sccondary school age attend 
classes in the morning. Afternoon class- 


This is a sample of the drawn work girls of 
Junior high school age are taught in vocationa! 
sewing classes in Mexico City. 
that the material is rather coarse, but this i: 
not only true of the work done by the schoo! 
children. All Mexican hand work. is done on a 


It will be noted 


poor grade of material. 
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es are held for women and night ciasses 
in tailoring for men. For girls, 
constitutes the major course. On a piece 
of coarsely woven cloth about a yard 
square, each first practices making 
stitches until she can make them straight 
and even. Various embroidery stitches 


sewing 


are then made on this same piece of 
cloth, scallops and buttonholes appear- 
ing most frequently. Later the girls learn 
to do embroidery work on sewing ma- 
chines, and so skillful do some of the 
pupils become in this that it is very 
difficult to detect that the work is ma- 
No doubt 
what he 


chine made. many a tourist 


has purchased considered a 
lovely piece of hand drawn work which 
was machine made. 

Opportunities to earn while attending 
school come to the girls as they advance 
in their work. Opening onto the street, 


the school has a store in which their 


work is sold. Orders for readymade 


clothing are filled for large department 
stores in Mexico City, too. 
Of the thousands or more who enter 


the sewing classes each fewer 


than a 


year, 


hundred entire thre 
and 


dressmakers. 


stay the 


years graduate as_ professiona! 


The final course is one in 
which the pupils make evening and wed 
ding gowns. When they have satisfac 
torily finished this course, the pupils are 
entitled to graduate with certificates pro 
claiming them professional seamstresses 
They have learned to make almost evefy 
article of clothing, including hats and 
corsets. Every girl entering the school 
is given a practical test in sewing. Many, 
it is found, have never before held a 
needle; therefore, every girl, no matter 
how unpromising her ability may appear, 
is given three months in which to prove 
her adaptability to this 
At the end of that pe 

riod, if her possibilities 


tvpe of work. 


seem hopeless, she is 
advised to take up an- 
other type of work. 
Perhaps the most ef- 
fective step in the dis- 


semination of informa- 


tion and practice in 
higher standards of liv- 
ing was taken by the 
Mexican government in 
1933. At that time the 
Casa del Estudiante In 
(House of In- 
Student), 


established 


digena 
digenous 
which was 
in 1925 for the 
Indian boys 


most 
promising 
from the various tribes 
in Mexico was discon 
tinued, and ten centers 
of indigenous educa- 
tion set up in different 
parts of the 
near the homes of the 
By 1935 ten 


were e¢s- 


country, 


students 
more centers 


NOVEMBER, 


1938 


The instructor shows a 
the vocational school in 
top is the first work, and then the final work of the student appears at the 
bottom of the cloth 











The girl on the left has just finished making an attractively arranged mixed 
vegetable salad and the girl on the right has prepared a fricaseed chicken 


seasoned with paprika. 


school where about 600 


tablished and plans laid for five others 
lo each r these schools came selected 
boys and girls ween the ages o 
twelve and twenty who were to. be 
trained to be the rural teachers. The 
girls are instructed in the arts of home 


making as they do the housework fot 





the school, the boys under the 
direction of a teacher do the ftarm 
work. The equipment of the schools 
is rustic, just slightly better than the 
huts in which most of the Indians 


students are shown how, 


with rustic equipment, they can make the 


live, but the 





gir 


study 


piece of cloth upon which a beginning student in 
Mexico City has practiced various stitches 


At the 


The electric range is the newest 


f the three in the 
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Teaching Home Economics 


HIS is the seventh year that the 

radio has been used to teach home- 
making in Wisconsin home economics 
classes. During the school year every 
Wednesday at 1:30 “Over at Our House” 
is broadcast from the state-owned radio 
stations—WHA, in Madison, Wisconsin, 
and WLBL, in Stevens Point, Wiscon- 
sin. This series of programs, dramatiz- 
ing home economics is part of the Col- 
lege of the Air sponsored by these edu- 
cational, non-advertising stations. 

The dramatizations are written espe- 
cially for ninth-grade level students but 
many schools have found them popular 
with sophomores, juniors, and seniors in 


high school as well. Some phase of 
home economics is discussed by the 
characters during each broadcast and 
the program closes with a short sum- 
mary of the information presented. 
Supplementary information on each 
broadcast is sent to individuals and 
classes enrolling in “Over at Our 


House.” In addition to more material on 
the phase of home economics discussed, 
these supplements include study ques- 
tions and a bibliography on the subject. 
Supplements individual 
are also sent out on request. During the 
1936-37 461 
favorable comments were received from 
42 


from 24 out-of-state residents. 


for broadcasts 


school year requests and 


persons in Wisconsin counties and 
Housing and House Decoration is the 
theme this 


attic the little touches in making a home 


for year. From cellar to 
are being considered, as is shown by the 
following 1938-’39 schedule. 

The drama centers around a normal 
family—mother and father Stevens, their 
children, Helen, Vic, and Rusty, and the 
children’s friends. Each year finds these 
characters older, and perhaps wiser, but 
happy and full of the “joy of living.” 

This year the strange gift of a weath- 
er beaten house and a tangled garden 
starts Janet, Vic, and Helen on a real 
series of adventures in salvaging some 
buried treasure right in their own vil- 
lage. 


Note The author of this article received her 
M.S. degree in home economics from the Uni 
versity of Wisconsin last June. She is a mem 


ber of the department of agricultural journal 
ism at that school and prepares many of the 
“Over at Our House” scripts. She formerly 
taught home economics in the Beaver Dam, 


Wisconsin, high school. 
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By Radio 











Date Title 
September 28........ MEET THE FAMILY 
October 5.... . DOLLARS AND SENSE 63 


October 12.. 
October 19 


Cscbee “Yarp GAINS” AT 
.«.. PROFITS IN CLEANING 


October 26........ Secrets THat Are Hippen 1n Woop.. floor and woodwork finishes and colors 
November 2...... . “Face Lirtinc” InsipE THE House.... treatment of walls and ceilings in a 
house 
November 9........¢ Detvinc Intro Furniture DesiGns....furniture styles 
furniture styles coordinated with house 
styles 
November 16........Lazy Furniture Gors TO WorK....... refinishing furniture 
November 23........ AVS Aat0e THABEE: Koo 550.05 500s Veo preparations for Thanksgiving 
November 30........ BE Your Own Santa Craus THIS making Christmas gifts 
fo Per Ee he rey Peres ko members of family make gifts for the 
house 
December 7......... CHRISTMAS IN THE KITCHEN.......... cooking for the holidays 
December 14........ “Deck THE Hatt witH BovuGus OF decorating the house and yard for 
Hotty” Christmas 
buying and decorating the Christmas 
tree 
wrapping Christmas gifts 
January 4. .. Linens THAT LAST..........+06+ -+- using old linens found in house 
buying household linens 
ppt Ce ae b ee CLoseTs THAT CLICK....++..++--+++++eclosets and other built-in equipment in 
the house 
January Roucu Estimates on RuGs .......... choosing rugs and floor coverings 





January 2 


February 1...... .. TRICKS WITH THE SEWING MACHINE...making things for the house 

February 8........ Litrce Turncs Lenp PERSONALITY... .pictures and accessories 

February 15 .THe Cectar Comes into Its Own - fixing up the cellar—plans for later 
fixing 

February 22 ~Cuina Patterns Fottow Hisrory..... choosing china 

March 1 2) , eee” sie: TASER: 6. 656 +605 00 choosing silver and glassware 

mares B... 2600. ... A Kircuen Egurprep For Erriciency..choosing kitchen equipment—stove, re 
frigerator, etc. 

March 15.. ...GaRDEN PLANS StarT ON PapeR...... garden plans 

March 22. Lamps THAT PLeAsE Our Eyes........ choosing lamps for light and beauty 

arranging lamps 
March 29 ..HeLten Dorks Some RepecoraTinG Her- redecorating and furnishing a_ girl's 


HomMeE .. 


.WorKING ON THE House’s WARDROBE 


Information given 


.characters introduced 


reer re pros and cons of renting or owning a 
home 
aoa e .. landscaping at home 


housecleaning 


ways to earn money—-for girls at home 


-- choosing, making, and hanging curtains 
and draperies 





6 ECE CEPT OPI ssi ie room 
April 5 ... Kitcuen Urensits Go StreaMLinep.. buying kitchen utensils and time savers 
April 12 .. Figurinc THE Famity FInances...... budgeting 
MOTE 29s seidea's ~ Spviciency in THE HIOME.....00.000% efficiency in the home 
SD Sar ene Now tue House Is A Home..........a housewarming—etiquette, entertain 
ment 
|e eee ere ee ee “Tees Comes tne Brive”. <i<éccscs. wedding etiquette 





Janet works in an office in a nearby 
city although she lived in the village as 
a child. She and Vic have known each 
other since grade school days and are 
planning to be married in the spring. 

Helen is delighted with the situation 
because she expects to have fun helping 
Janet plan for the Helen 
has not been able to go on to college 
health makes it 
necessary for her to stay at home. 


new house. 


because her mother’s 

Vic graduated from college and now 
has a job teaching science in the local 
high school. He and Janet will plan on 
a very moderate budget for their home. 
but they are willing to spend time and 


thought on making the most of what 
they have. 

Rusty, the thirteen year old brother. 
is always ready for anything new and 
exciting. Despite school and the hours 
spent with “the gang” he 
find time to help Vic and Janet. Some 
times his assistance is a real help, and 


manages to 


at other times it borders on disaster. 
The the 
written by graduate and undergraduat: 


scripts for broadcasts ar 


students in home economics and agricul 





tural journalism at the University 0! 
Wisconsin, They are produced by speec! 
students at the same school under th: 


direction of a WHA staff member. 
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School Girl Version 


Of Everyday Styles 
For Fall and Winter 






By Kay Short 






Every modern high school girl could well include at least 
One such outfit as the smartly tailored skirt and matching 
sweater shown above. The swing skirt is made of soft, 
velvety flannel which tailors beautifully and gives long, 
sturdy wear. With a good pattern® and a ready needle, 
it would take very little time and effort to evolve this 
eight-gore model skirt that flatters the figure so well. 









Dyed-to-match sweaters are popular this season and this 
One features a new shoulder construction that eliminates 
ugly sagging at the shoulders. The sweater may either be 
purchased ready made or it would be easy to knit yourself. 































Pattern similar to skirt snown, Butterick N 7437 








The dress at left of the two pictured above is sim- 
ple, graceful, and charming for the young girl. The 
pleated blouse and high shoulders, with the naive 
little collar and cuffs of white silk add nice detail. 
At the right, is a new coat dress which buttons , 
down the front for dressing in a jiffy. Notice the 
low breast pockets. The dress is worn with a ; 
tailored alligator skin belt. Both dresses are made ig 
of a rayon fabric, beautifully tailored. 

(Photograph courtesy of American Enka Corporation 


The young girl at the right, is wearing a softly 
tailored dress suitable for most any occasion. The 
fabric is a silk and rayon mixture in a distinctive 
print called ‘‘Love Bird.’’ It is washable, smart 
and very practical. The high breast pockets and 
convertible collar are important in this year’s fash- 
ions. The pleats in the skirt are stitched to a 
mid-way point, making the dress smooth and well- 
fitting over the hips with graceful fullness below. 


Photograph courtesy of American Bemberg Corporation 
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An 
Integrated 


Program 


By Edith C. Griffith 
Home Economics Teacher 
The Florence Fay School 

Indianapolis, Indiana 


66@. CHOOLS are so different today.” 
The home economics teacher invites the group to the kitchen to learn how to make S Ine hears this statement made 
cotiage cheese as part of their study of the dairy and dairy products. - i , 

frequently. “Is this the way you teach 
now? I would like to start to school 
all over again,” said a high school teach- 
er the other day, after visiting the spe 
cial group of second grade level, in the 
Florence Fay School. 

The schools are different because the 
teaching creates in the child a desire 
to learn; his interest is aroused and he 
gets real joy out of his school work 
The integrated program, makes the sub- 
ject being studied come alive for the 
child; it gives him real life situations. 

Children in this special group are 
learning about the source and distribu- 
tion of milk in Indianapolis, in connec- 
tion with the work on the farm unit of 
the social studies. The home economics 
teacher invites the class to come to the 
foods laboratory to learn more about 
the dairy and dairy products. The chil 
dren are told they may make cottage 
cheese in their first lesson. 

The class with their teacher come, 
bringing their small chairs with them 
They group themselves, in a semi-circle 
around primary tables, on which are 
placed the supplies and utensils; bottles 
containing sour milk, sweet milk, a 
kettle for heating the milk, colander to 

The integrated program stimulates interest in the reading lesson (above) and in hold the cheese bag, large bowls, utensil 
simple lessons in sanitation (below). pans, measuring cup and dish cloths 

The children read the recipe for mak 
ing the cheese. Assistance is given by 
the home room teacher in pronouncing 
and understanding the new words. Each 
pupil is given an opportunity to partici 
pate in the activities. For example, 
Mary rinses the kettle, Viola wipes off 
the milk bottles, Andrew removes. the 
caps from the bottles and pours the sour 
milk into the kettle. John turns the ga 
on, then the home economics teach 
lights the burner 

While the milk is heating the hom: 
economics teacher and the pupils tal! 

about the reasons for drinking milk a1 


Eunice Love and Constance Hensel, teach 
of the special group, collaborated with M 


Griffith in preparing this article 
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using it in many ways. The children 
say their mothers use sour milk for 
making bread, biscuits, pan cakes and 
corn bread. When the milk is heated 
sufficiently the children look at the con- 
tents in the kettle to see what has hap- 
pened. Joan and Edward pour the hot 
































































clabber into the cheese bag to drain. 
They plan to have a table setting lesson 
the next day in the home room and 
serve the cottage cheese with crackers. 
The boys and girls wash and wipe the 
dishes and wash the tea towels. It is in 
this activity that Barbara, who lacks 
muscular control, learns she can use her 
hands. The children put away all the 
supplies and utensils they have used. 
These little handicapped children 
have had a fine time in the foods labora- 
tory. Each one is happy and full of 


enthusiasm as he picks up his chair and 
Barbara learns muscular control through washing the dishes and tea towels used in 


returns to the home room to continue 
the lesson on cottage cheese 


the work on the farm unit. 

The teacher of this special group de- 
velops the following lessons from the 
lesson in the Home Economics labora- 
tory on cottage cheese. 

VocaBULARY Buitpinc: The children 
learn the following words—sour, clab- 
ber, whey, cheese, cottage, curds, food, 
strainer, sieve, cream, building, calcium, 
spatula, utensils, strong, teeth, glossy, 
lime, colander. 

SPELLING Lesson: The new words are 
studied and the children choose eight 
words for their week's spelling. They 
learn to use these words, in matching 
words and pictures, building — short 
stories for their reading chart, filling 
blanks with printed words, colored pic 
tures, and cut outs. 

Drawinc Lesson: The children draw 
pictures of the activities in the home 
economics laboratory. They make post 
ers and print captions to accompany 
them. They make a movie of the activity 
and work out a play relative to the sub 
ject. They call the play, “Smiling Milk” 
The children construct puppets, to rep 
resent the characters in the play. 





READING Lesson: The children read 
leaflets about milk supplied by the Vis 


Arithmetic and spelling lessons acquire new meaning when linked so directly to a 
real experience 


ional Instruction Department. 

Writtnc Lesson: The simple recipe 
for making cottage cheese is written to 
take home to mother. The capitals, S 
C—W and M are developed and prac 
ticed before writing the recipe 

Culminating activities with audience 
situation, 

\ Play—“Smiling Milk” 
\ Puppet Show 
Reading and telling stories. 

The teachers of the primary grades 
of the Florence Fay School feel that 
the integrated program actually func 
tions in this school, It not only vitalizes 
the work for the children, but for the 
teacher. It puts joy into teaching and 
the value to the teacher and pupil is 


unlimited 
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The Cafeteria as Applied to the 
Home Economics Group 


centres utilize the cafe- 


5 owe majority of Home Economics 
tuitional 

teria as a basis of practical instruction 
This is a sound policy since the cafeteria 
in its varied applications enjoys a very 
definite place in American food service, 
both for institutional and commercial 
fields, and modifications of the cafeteria 
are in numerous instances employed for 
public feeding in many countries. The 
realize that the system 
There is no hard and 


student should 
is most flexible. 
fast rule limiting its design or applica- 
tion. This main 


take the form of describing a few iuter- 


discussion will in the 


esting installations, illustrating the scope 

of employment of cafeteria principles. 
The main dining Derry X 

Toms department store in London, Eng- 


room of 


land—catering to a high cliente'e—is 
served by waitresses from a kitchen in 
which the set-up is definitely cafeteria- 
wise. The distribution equipment, al 
though located in the kitchen, resembles 
a hollow square similar to the Colonnade 
Cafeteria installations Middle 
West. A continuous triple bar slide rail is 


provided for waitress tray rest, and the 


in the 


food preparation departments front on 


some portion of this service perimeter 


in related sequence. 
The 


Harrods 


employees feeding facilities of 
Ltd., England, cater 
10,000 people daily. The food 


a straight run counter 


London, 
to over 
is obtained from 


located in a space apart 


By Owen Webber 
Counsel on Public Feeding 
New York City, N. Y. 


in this country from General Register 
Corporation, 1540 Broadway, New York, 
control the cash, and the presentation of 
these pre-purchased stubs to the counter 
servers acts as a check on the food 
distribution. 

A plan is shown below of a layout 
worked out by the writer for Soviet Rus- 
sia, in which a cafeteria is effective for 
breakfast and lunch, and the same equip- 
ment forms a food service pantry to op- 
erate for waitress service at dinner. 

The food checks are planned to be 
purchased in the sub foyer, prior to 
entering the dining room. For cafeteria 
service the public would use door 1, 
the dining 
leave the dining room at door 5, 
nating cross traffic. For table 
the public would enter door 3 and leave 
The 
the doors 2 and 4 for 


enter room at door 4, and 
elimi- 
service 
at door 5. waitresses would use 
entrance and 
egress from the cafeteria counter then 
serving as a pantry. 

Weiboldts Department store in South 
Side 
similar dual purpose for their main din- 


Chicago uses a cafeteria for a 


A section of the floor plan showing 
the lay-out and system which allows for 
two different types of service described 
above. 





from the dining 


proper, accessible — by 


room lt ] [ ] [ 











means of archways (set 
Under this 


plan there is no line up 


illustration ) 


aes BE eee fee 











The employees purchase 
separate checks for each 
item from automatic ma 
chines set in the wall, 
and approach that se 
tion of — the countet 


where the type of food 


they desire is grouped 
This is quick and con 


venient These auto 


ae EE oem FS 


Self Closing Sestonal Area 
Te Raseive Jrays of Soiled Croegery 








counts 





= Fl A ER 


ing recom. The counter is located in a 
room off one end of the dining room. 
The public enter and leave the dining 
room through the top end of the cafe- 
teria counter room, which area is free 
from equipment, being designed as a spa- 
cious toyer. 

For cafeteria service the public turn 
to the left and traverse the length of a 
U-shaped counter and then enter the 
dining room. For table service the pub- 
lic pass through the foyer direct to the 

and waitresses use the 
food The 


rapid, and the 


dining room, 


counter for service. system 


is flexible and dining 


room being free from food service 
equipment is more presentable and quiet. 

One cafeteria counter will not serve 
efficiently more than 300 seats so that 
two or more are required in large lay- 
outs. For high school feeding in Chi- 
cago, Miss Flavilla Normington intro- 
duced the multiple counter system, in 
which several cafeterias are located 
parallel to each other in a room at one 
\t given times 


through the 


end of the dining hall. 


the students enter, file 


counters and pass through correspond- 


ing doors to the dining room which 


usually seats 1000. After completion of 
the meal the traffic leaves at the other 


end of the dining room from = which 


was made, so avoiding confusion 
traffic. 


entry 
and cross Under this arrange 
ment the dining room is completely filled 
and emptied every 25 
minutes. (See illustra 
tion. ) 

\ useful 
of the 


worked out by the writer 


modification 
cafeteria was 
in Soviet Russia and 
king 
effect 
suitable 


later introduced in 
land 
The 


where a 





pmen Ticners 


T 


with good 
system is 


choice of set 





price meals is desirable 








For example—employee 


























divisions, stu 
staff feed 

ing for hospitals 

The 


welfare 
dent feeding, 


plan calls for 
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series of short steam tables with 


warmers under, set at right 
angles to the tray slide, so that 
faces the public 


each operator 


line-up as they approach for 
service. Each steam table would 
carry a soup, one entree and re- 
lated vegetables. A top space on 
the free end provided for stack- 
ing up hot plates facilitates 
quick serving. One end of each 
table 
length of 

depth (approximately 10 inches) 
which is heated by steam pads 


steam is adjacent to a 


counter of narrow 


or coils. For rush periods each 
server dishes up a dozen or so 
meals in advance, employing 
banqueter rings for the purpose, 
and stacks them on the counter. 
Naturally, entree and vegetables 
are placed on the same _ plate. 
This system was employed by 
Benham & Sons Ltd., 
England, in designing the equip- 


ment they manufactured for the 


London, 


employees feeding installation at 
the Pressed Steel Company, 
Cowley, Oxford, England. The 





At Top: Employees cafeteria of 
Harrods Ltd., London, showing 
straight run counter. /n Center: 
The cafeteria tray slide that proves 
efficient when the menu is limited 
and the speed of service is essen- 
tial. At Right: The multiple 
counter system introduced into the 
Chicago school system to speed up 
service. 
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any location there is always some hazard 
involved in the type of food service 
planned. Employing careful judgment 
backed with mature experience mistakes 
will still occur in the elected choice. 
For instance :—the Cape Cod Room on 
Union Square, Cleveland, operated by 
Restaurant 


the Berwin Company was 


originally planned and equipped for 
cafeteria service. It was soon discov- 
ered that for this location, a cafeteria 
was not popular and table service was 
introduced with excellent results and 
volume business has been enjoyed ever 
since. 

Fortunately the Misses Berwin pur- 
posely had refrained from purchasing 
radical cafeteria equipment, but provided 
for a high quality all Allegheny metal 
counter and supporting back counter 
equipment, set in an alcove, decoratively 
canopied and illuminated, and not in- 
fringing on the dining room area proper. 
This permitted the use of this equipment 
as a food service frontage for the wait- 
resses without any equipment change, 
and afforded very rapid service because 
there was no traffic to and from the 
kitchen. In effect the equipment adapted 
itself to a modification of the system 
used by Prunier of Paris, France. 

The question of correct planning is 
all important. The dining room allot- 
ment of space and funds should not be 
prejudiced in favor of the kitchen or 
vice versa. Unfortunately this decision 
usually follows the abilities of the op- 
erators. Some are strong in the back 
of the house or the kitchen, and weak 
on knowledge of food service and pub- 
lic contact, while others excel in dining 
room technique and falter in the pro- 
duction end. 

Fundamentally, everything outside of 
actual seating area is overhead, non- 
producing of income, so that usually any 
installation where the kitchen approaches 
or exceeds the dining area is doomed 
to profit distress. Nearly as fatal is 
the plant where the kitchen work or 
production is contriyed from a sliver of 
space and the dining room glories as a 
spacious pretentious affair. 

With the need of relative balance it 
is essential that the actual dining room 
table set-up be planned and laid out at 
the same time as the kitchen, since the 
moving of the kitchen wall on the draw- 
ing a few inches one way or another, 
may allow the usage of a more desir- 
able size of table in the dining room, 
permit the location of another row of 
tables, or reveal the fact that a little 
more space could be devoted usefully 
to the kitchen which would serve no 
essential purpose in the dining room. 
Frequently the wisdom of this simul- 
taneous procedure is not realized, and 
usually leads to the discovery later, that 
the walls, with contending structural 
columns, prevent a rational table layout. 
This accounts for the fact that some 
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dining rooms ragged and 


crowded and others confusion free and 


appear 


spacious, with the same relative employ- 
ment of square feet per seat. 

A claimed advantage of a cafeteria 
is that it affords one the facility of see- 
ing what he receives. The technique of 
operation is constantly changing so that 
today innovations and items are avail- 
able which formerly were considered 
only possible with table service installa- 
tions. For example the employees cafe- 
teria of Lord & Taylor, New York, is 
quite suitable in food quality, presenta- 
tion and appearance to serve as a public 
restaurant—and all this at extremely 
low cost. Mr. Graham, who operates 
this department, has studied for better- 
ments of service, outside of the cut and 
dried theories which too often are per- 
mitted to limit the efforts of many. Ac- 
tually the cafeteria encourages the em- 
ployment of originality and creative 
thought. One of Mr. Graham's special- 
ties is an individual salad bowl, consist- 
ing of a well scrubbed wooden bowl 
about 10 inches in diameter set on a 
dinner plate server, and cradling three 
or four mounds of assorted salads— 
potato salad, cottage cheese, shrimp 
salad, and an aspic item all nestling in 
crisp lettuce, with a radish and small 
pickle or two for good measure. A 
summer meal in itself, 100% edible and 
in volume demand, economical to 
provide. 

The quantity of food displayed on a 
counter should never exceed the needs 
of reasonably quick demand, otherwise 
long standing depreciated items will 
quickly bring disfavor. For this reason 
the employment of a large number of 
half pans for the steam table is ad- 
visable, and in back of the salad and 
dessert sections, work-up space and 
equipment, with refrigerators should be 
provided, where cleaned and prepared 
bulk supplies can be dished up promptly 
and in fresh condition as occasion 
demands. 

Commercial cafeterias usually place 
the salads before the hot foods in the 
line up. The reason being that the 
margin of profit in these items is large, 
and the implied desire is to have one 
spend liberally before approaching the 
steam table which carries many items 
on which there is only a small mark up. 
For employees and school cafeterias 
such a scheming is not necessary, since 
the operation in these fields is not for 
profit. It is simpler and a little more 
economical from an operation standpoint 
to group the salads with the sandwiches 


and desserts, especially in the smaller 
installations. This procedure also steps 
up the speed of the line, since the light 
eaters find all they require grouped in 
one place. 

With the change of 
items vary, and warm days witness a 


seasons, food 


dropping off in hot food demand. It is 


sensible to have the counter equipment 
flexible to accommodate these variations. 
The steam table hot water pan should 
be divided into two or several sections, 
according to its length to permit the 
shutting down of one or more parts, 
rendering such area available to the 
service of more seasonable foods. Solid 
metal panels may be purchased which 
can be inserted to fill up any desired 
number of the 12” x 20” openings, pro- 
viding an augmentation of the counter 
top display, and with the steam turned 
off in the water pan section, equipment 
so adapted is rendered entirely suitable. 

The old policy of devoting a space 
throughout the length of the steam 
table as a carving board, is being aban- 
doned by many. For the roast display 
areas, it is feasible to leave free carv- 
ing space, which is more in the nature 
of a plate rest than anything else. For 
the remaining frontage the water pan is 
carried back to within two or three 
inches of the rear edge of the steam 
table, permitting the placement of a 
12” x 20” pan and a half pan, or three 
half pans in the same depth of top. 

It is possible in many instances to 
hang the plumbing supply lines on the 
counter framework proper, and carry 
them to either end of the counter before 
engaging the floor. This leaves the area 
under the counter free from unsightly 
pipe stands which are usually visible as 
the counter is approached. The floor is 
easier to keep clean and the equipment 
can then be mounted on 10 or 12 inch 
high legs to the betterment of propor- 
tional design. 

Spoilage of food in the steam table 
is liable unless every precaution is tak- 
en. The water pans should be equipped 
with thermostatic heat controls set to 
operate a few degrees below boiling. 
This is to prevent a continuation of the 
cooking process which is detrimental, 
and to avoid unsightly emanation of 
steam from the water pans, which is 
discomforting to the servers and cloud; 
up the counter protector. The ‘“Thermo- 
tainer” patented steam table was put on 
the market with this thought in mind. 
Electrically operated, heat controlled, 
and fully enclosed, the food in such a 
unit is kept in good condition for rea- 
sonably longer periods. 

The cafeteria tray slide is another 
item where the best is cheapest in the 
long run. There should be a provision 
of three round tubes mounted on sub- 
stantial brackets and a small angle mem- 
ber at the rear to engage the back edge 
of the trays which prevents striking the 
food on display. 

The brackets can be of brass or other 
base metal properly chrome plated, but 
the tubes should be of a hard non-cor- 
rosive material such as Allegheny meta! 
to cope with the accumulative wear of 
tray friction and to permit of easy 

(Continued on page 456) 
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A recent addition to beauty and serv- 
iceability in the home kitchen is the 
new 214 quart all glass tea kettle. Not 
only does it boil water but there are 
several other uses to which it may be 
put. For instance, it is attractive enough 
to be used as a glass pitcher for water, 
milk, cocoa, iced tea, lemonade, etc. It 
may be used as a kettle for making 
soups or stews, or as a saucepan for 
stewing fruits or cooking vegetables. 

One big advantage of this utensil is 
that it may go from the refrigerator to 
the top of the stove, to the table, and 
back to the refrigerator again, perform 
ing excellent service in each capacity. 
It keeps foods or drinks steaming hot 
on the table, or stores them in the 
refrigerator. 

‘he tea kettle is easy to keep clean, 
with its extra wide mouth and there 
is no fear of transfer of food flavors. 

The design is streamlined, with 
chrome trim, glass cover which locks 
on for pouring, and a cool glass handle. 


Are These on Your Book Shelf? 


Foop Service in Institutions. Bessie 
Brooks West and Le Velle Wood, John 
Wiley & Sons, New York, 1938. 

Recipes AT MopERATE Cost FoR SCHOOL, 
INSTITUTION AND COMMERCIAL  Foop 
Service. Constance Hart. F. S. Crofts & 
Company, 1938. 

Foop BuyinG AND Our Markets. Mon- 
roe, Kyrk and Stone. M. Barrows & Co. 
1938. 

Hore, MANAGEMENT. Lucius M 
3oomer. Harper & Brothers, Third edi 
tion, 1938. 

CHEMISTRY AND Cookery. Annie Mac- 
Leod and Edith Nason. McGraw-Hill 
300k Company, 1938. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY OF SOURCES OF MATERIAI 
OF INTEREST TO SCHOOL CAFETERIA DIREC 
TORS—ScHOOL YEAR 1936-37. Compiled by 
Mary Farnam, director of cafeterias, 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio. Mimeograph 
bulletin by American Home Economics 
\ssociation, Washington, D. C. 5c. 
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““. - - as Others See Us” 


It is always interesting to hear con- 
structive comments from visitors to 
our school cafeterias, and when the 
guests are from distant lands what 
they have to say is often downright 
fascinating. Middle-European visitors 
all comment first upon the wide va- 
riety of foods from which our stu- 
dents have to choose. They almost 
always remark on the fact that there 
are several varieties of cakes, pud- 
dings, etc. which are changed daily, 
saying that to have one each day 
would delight the children of their 
native lands. If such confections, es- 
pecially those made from white flour 
and refined sugar, were to be sold in 
European schools, we are told, the 
price would have to be so high that it 
would be out of reach of the average 
student. 

Another guest remarks on the fact 
that we use eggs so freely in our cook- 
ing. These would be available only 
to wealthier students. This is true 
also of butter—in her country sand- 
wiches are seldom spread with real 
butter. 

The number of fruits and vegetables 
which our student patrons may enjoy 
all-year-’round seems to be another 
source of interest to the foreign ob- 
server; and so is our mode of vege- 
table cookery. In the guests’ native 
countries, vegetables are eaten only 
in season, excepting in a few instances 
in larger cities. Our vegetables, 
cooked for a minimum amount of time 
are said to be most attractive in ap- 
pearance, but we are almost always 
asked if they are thoroughly cooked! 
The fact that oranges and bananas are 
available to students was another 
source of interest to our German vis- 
itor while our guest from Australia 
thoroughly enjoyed the cantaloupe 
which was the first he had ever seen. 

As to the children’s eating habits: 
No foreign visitor to the school has 
failed to remark the fact that students 
sometimes refuse the fruit, soup, or 
bread and butter which is given with 
the plate lunch. Food seems more 
precious to children in other coun- 
tries and the eating of it is said to be 
more serious a procedure than here. 

One other common practice among 
our student patrons (and among 
adults, for that matter) which arouses 
comment is that of seasoning food be 
fore it is tasted. The number of va 
rieties of spices found on restaurant 
tables is also usually mentioned 

Our rapid serving methods have 
aroused favorable comment in several 
instances. One nutritionist who was 
planning a large scale food project 
for children and poor working people 


in Palestine planned to introduce the 
numbered scoop system as the basis 
for portion control. 

In spite of many differences which 
may exist in the school lunch work 
of various countries, it is interesting 
to note that fundamental principles 
are quite the same. On comparing 
notes with a German nutritionist, | 
learned that we had set exactly the 
same standard for plate lunch and 
milk combination s—at least 700 
calories and 20 grams of protein 


—Doris Zumsteg 


Ten Cent Plates? 


The following combinations — have 
proved popular in the Chicago High 
School lunchrooms : 


1. Hot Meat Loaf Sandwich, Mashed 
Potatoes, Buttered Carrots 

2. Veal Stew, Vegetables, Potatoes, 
Bread and Butter 

3. Baked Beans, Potatoes, Cabbage and 
Tomato Salad, Bread and Butter 

4, Salmon Loaf, Potatoes, Harvard 

Jeets, Bread and Butter 

Chop Suey, Rice, Apple and Cabbage 

Salad, Bread and Butter 

Meat Croquettes, Potatoes, Chopped 

Combination Salad, Bread and Butter 

Red Hot Chili, Vegetables, Potatoes, 

3read and Butter 

8. Cod Fish Cakes, Creamed Potatoes, 
Cole Slaw, Bread and Butte 

9. Baked Hash, Buttered Carrots, Bread 

and Butter 

Barbecued Hamburger on Bun, Po 


tatoes, Cabbage Salad 


wn 


oO 


NI 


10. 


11. Macaroni and Cheese, Carrots, O1 
ange Ice, Bread and Butte 

12. Escalloped Ham and Potatoes, Cab 
bage and Pineapple Salad, Bread and 
Sutter 

13. Chili Macaroni, Green Beans, Bread 
and Butter 

14. Fried Haddock Sandwich, Potatoes, 
Cole Slaw 

15. Frankfurter, Creamed Potatoes, Beet 
Relish, Bread and Butte1 

16. Creamed Eggs on Toast, Potatoes, 
Apple, Cabbage and Raisin Salad 

17. Meat Balls, Spaghetti in “Tomato 

Sauce, Jellied Vegetabl Salad, 

Bread and Butter 

Spanish Rice, Cabbage and Carrot 

Salad, Bread and Butte1 

19. Frankfurter, Hot Potato Salad, 
String Beans, Bread and Butter 


= 


20. ( reamed ( hipped Beef and Noodles, 
Stewed Apricots, Bread and Butter 


Reports of the meetings of the Food 
Service Directors Conference at Roches 
ter, N. Y., and the National School Cate 
teria Association, will be published in 


our December issue 
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A Survey of Home Economics Education 


In its Relationship to the Improvement of the General Dietary of School Children 


Part 1—1870 to 1900 


660. UGGESTION will bear abundant 

S fruit if made at an age when 
impressions are  permanent.”? — Ellen 
Richards made this statement in rela- 
tion to a school lunch project in 1905 
but she might well have referred to the 
entire project of home economics educa- 
tion. A close examination of the subject 
will show that new developments in 
home economics did not yield nearly so 
many results at the time they were 
taught as in the next generation. The 
school-girl who learned the new aspects 
of dietetics, try as she would, could 
make very little impression on the e!der 
members of the family circle; she had 
to wait until she was the mistress of 
her own household to practice them. 
The purpose of this paper is to show 
the direct relationship of home eco 
nomics education to the improvement of 
the dietary of children of the next 
generation, 

The last thirty years of the nineteenth 
century saw the beginnings of serious 
home economics study. Previously there 
had been classes in fancy cookery and 
embroidery for the daughters of the 
gentry, classes considered important 
enough to have been included in the 
curriculum of the Land Grant Colleges.’ 
Contemporary academies also sometimes 
boasted such courses. However, it took 
the New York Cooking School (opened 
in 1874) and Fanny Farmer’s Boston 
Cooking Schools (1877-1878) to give 
cooking even the vaguest semblance of 
its scientific aspects. Indeed it was 
necessary for the Boston Cooking 
School to first build up recognition of 
its cookery principles before it could 
gradually wedge in the small amount of 
scientific knowledge which it had to 
offer. So well did it accomplish its pri- 
mary requirement that to this day the 
Soston Cooking School Cook Book 1s 
more widely used than any other as a 
school text and in the home. 

Sefore 1886 all home economics train- 
ing was on the basis of private instruc- 
tion. Toledo (Ohio) was the first to 
include it in the free high school course. 
New York City permitted its inclusion 
in the high schools in 1888. Here, as 
in Toledo, classes related mostly to 
housekeeping. Scientific aspects were 
understood by few and those few fought 
hard to be admitted to the teaching 


1 Richards, “First Lessons in Food and Diet.” 

2 Colorado State College Bulletin, “Trends in 
Home Economics Education.” (1937) 

3 Journal of Home Economics, 1909, 
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staff. They felt that once they were 
permitted in the schools, they would 
take care of all the details pertaining 
to curriculum and the adaptation of 
equipment.’ School officials might have 
shown more interest if there had been 
some motivating force on the part of 
the taxpayers, but the parents of school 
girls were not in the least interested in 
this aspect of their daughters’ school 
work, 

By 1890 the few schools (mostly in 
larger cities) which boasted home eco- 
nomics courses had developed the cur- 
riculum to include nutrition, household 
bacteriology and sanitation. Impressive 
as this may sound, there was but a 
sketchy knowledge of the fundamentals 
of nutrition; bacteriology was a science 
newer by a hundred years than chem- 
istry; and sanitation had but one ex- 
ponent—Ellen Richards. 

Mrs. Richards’ work, though scien- 
tific in nature was always so simplified 
and practical when offered for general 
acceptance that her influence in home 
economics circles was greater than any 
of her contemporaries. In 1894 she made 
no secret of the fact that she resented 
the fact that the work of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture experimental §sta- 
tions should center on extensive research 
for the benefit of animals rather than 
human beings. The first research into 
the relationship of the dietary to the 
mental ability in children was carried 
on by Ellen Richards. Until that time 
there were various explanations for a 
child’s poor scholastic standing but mal- 
nutrition was never recorded as a con- 
tributing factor. 

The year 1899 saw the first major 
concerted effort on the part of the east- 
ern and central states’ home economics 
sponsors. Among other phases of home 
making which were discussed at length 
under the leadership of Ellen Richards, 
two facts stood out clearly. One was 
the resolution that favored the inclu- 
sion of home economics in the curri- 
culum of every state university. The 
second was a trend rather than a fact 
but it did suggest a new departure in 
housekeeping—the trend toward simpler 
housekeeping. At that time the “good 
housekeeper” was the one who was con- 
stantly working and wearing herself out 
doing it. The'efforts of the members 
of the Lake Placid Conference to find 
simpler methods of obtaining the same 
degree of cleanliness and a better under- 
standing of the family feeding problem 
were generally scorned by the majority 
of home makers. 


By Doris Zumsteg, Dietitian 


Theodore Roosevelt High School 
New York City 


By the time the Lake Placid Confer- 
ence was held the Department of Agri- 
culture had extended its experimental 
activities, but with little advantage to the 
layman. The food experiments carried 
on pertained largely to the digestibility 
of foods. The results were published 
but no advice given. Hence the average 
person, though he may have had diges- 
tive disturbances would not have had 
any more information on how to allevi- 
ate them from a dietetic standpoint 
than before the results of the experi- 
ments were published. At that same 
time, although the importance of manual 
training for boys was recognized, there 
was only one form of manual training 
for girls—namely cooking. 

In observing the dietary practices of 
that era (1870-1899) it is interesting to 
notice how little change the previous 
century had wrought—and thereafter to 
record how great a change took place 
within the next thirty years. There is 
little difference in the menu in the aver- 
age home as described in the eighteenth 
century “Northwest Passage’ and the 
Nineteenth century biographies. The 
famed Major Rogers insisted that fat 
and flesh were essential in the dietary 
of a strong man just as the people of 
the next century felt it necessary to 
have meat, very fat meat, on the menu 
at least two meals a day. Lunch and 
dinner were invariably the same in the 
middle class families, Meat, potato, one 
vegetable at most, and that overcooked, 
and pudding or fruit for dessert. The 
very fortunate families whose budgets 
and smoke houses permitted such a lux- 
ury even boasted meat or fish for break 
fast. Those who were unable to afford 
meat substituted for it the poor man’s 
staple, cereal. This resulted in appall 
ing numbers of malnutrition victims. No 
effort to replace the protein omitted 
from the diet through lack of meat was 
made nor was any precaution taken to 
supply the necessary vitamins which 
were absent from the diet when fresh 
fruit and vegetables were out of season 
Many will say, and truly, that families 
during the winter season ate as much 
home canned fruit and vegetables as 
they ate fresh ones in summer. How- 
ever, we know now how overcooked 
they were at best and how much of the 


(Continued on page 454) 
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HOUSEWIVES 
‘“‘WHY CAKES FAIL’’ 





Opinion ‘Divided on (ause 
of ‘Baking Failure 


NEED INFORMATION ON 
SURVEY SHOWS 





HEN the report of the Royal Baking Powder 
survey was finally completed, what a sur- 
prising story it told! 
Housewives gave a total of 17 different reasons 
why they had cake failures— 
But only 6% understood the importance 
of baking powder! 
The tremendous difference that the choice of bak- 
ing powder may make in cake result is convincingly 
shown in the magnified photographs below. Here you 
see how steady baking powder action, such as Royal 
gives, cuts down failures—promises a finer cake. 
Royal Baking Powder, made with Cream of ‘Var- 
tar, assures a close, even texture. Cakes made with 
Royal are consistently fine-grained, stay fresh longer. 


There is never any acrid 





“baking powder” taste to 
spoil their delicious flavor. 

That is why it is urgent that your pupils 
know the Royal Baking 


Prov en by 


the 


housewives of tomorrow 

Powder story. Tell them! 
for classroom work. And remind them that for cakes, 
'l home baking—they should get 


using Royal 


biscuits, muthns—a 
better results with time-tested Royal. 





STEADY 
ee POWDER ACTION 


UNEVEN 
BAKING POWDER ACTION 


ROYAL is the 
nationally distributed 
baking powder that is 
made with a pure 
fruit product— Cream 
of Tartar—derived 
juice- 


on ly 


from luscious, 
heavy grapes. 


This is the normal result of steady 
baking powder action. Note the 
delicate but firm grain and fluffy 
texture of this cake. It will retain 


See how an uneven baking powder 
action may ruin texture by break- 
ing down the tiny cell walls. ..make 
it coarse ...crumbly. This cake will 
dry out—lose its flavor—get stale 


ROYAI 


BAKING POWDER, 


its moisture and delicious flavor— ; ; 
Product of Standard Brands Inco 


stay fresh longer. more quickly. 
New Yor 


691 Washington Sr., 











Please send free Royal Cook 


Name 
Addres 


FRE k ROYAL COOK BOOK! 

_— Practical, easily understandable 
book for class use. Master recipes. Directions 
for handling dough and batters. Many other 
helps for teachers. Mail coupon. 


City 


Si 


valuable 


If you do not wish to cut coupons, copy them and mention Practical Home Economics 
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A Unit On Consumer Buying For Seventh Grade 


SUALLY upon inquiry about what 
U girls do to help in the home, we 
find that shopping for foods is a very 
common experience. Since one thing 
home economics training should do for a 
girl is to train her to do better the 
things she is already doing, we planned 
a special unit on marketing in seventh 
grade classes. 

After discussion, the following stand- 
ards fora good shopper were set up by 


the class. A good shopper 


1. Knows what she is going to get 

2. Makes an accurate list on which 
dairy products, canned goods, etc., 
are grouped. 

3. Goes to the store in slack hours if 

possible. 

Knows standard prices and watches 


= 


for sales. 


st 


Usually buys in season, 


6. Knows as much as possible about 
the things she is buying. 
7. Reads the label to see what the can 


contains, quality differences, etc. 

8. Buys in as large quantities as her 
pocketbook and the size of her fam- 
ily permit. 

9. Does not handle products unneces- 

sarily. 

Is courteous to other customers and 


10. 


to clerks. 

11. Mentions the sum of money given to 
the clerk to avoid misunderstanding. 

12. Is sure change is accurate before 
leaving store. 

13. Does not ask to have small items 
delivered, 

14. Is interested in new packaging which 
helps her to see contents better, to 
open it more easily, ete. 

15. Is not misled by so-called bargains, 
“free” items or premiums. Asks het 
self, “Do I need it?”, or “Ts it really 
free?” 

The girls then asked if they might 
not give a play illustrating the points 
covered; so the class was divided into 
groups, each one planning and giving to 
the others an original play. The follow 


ing is a composite of the plays given, 


(CHARACTERS 
CLERK 
Pook SHOPPER AND DAUGHTER, JANE 
Goop SHOPPER 
Oruer CUSTOMERS 


Setting: A small grocery store. 

Time: Saturday night about closing 
time. (Several customers are waiting to 
be served when the Poor Shopper comes 
in with her daughter and rudely inter- 
rupts another customer.) 
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P.S.: I’m in a hurry. Can’t you wait on 
me? (and, as he continues to wait on 
first customer) Oh, you're so slow. 
(Clerk finishes other customer while 

she stews around.) 

CLERK (to P.S.): Now, what will you 
have? 

P.S.: I want some meat. 

CLERK (goes to meat counter): What 
kind? 

P.S.: Oh, I don’t know what kind to 
get. Let—me—see——. What was it we 
were going to have for dinner tomorrow, 
Jane? 

JANE: Gee, Ma, I don’t know. 

CierK (Aside): And I thought she 
was in a hurry. 

P. S.: I guess I'll take 6 pork chops. 

CLerK: What else, please? 

P. S.: Now, let—me—think—— I need 
some cereal—I don’t know what kind ] 
want though. Well, I’ll have a package 
of corn-flakes. 

(As clerk goes to get it, Jane begins 
to protest) 

Jane: I don't like corn-flakes. I don’t 
want corn-flakes. 

P. S. (To clerk): All right, I won't 
take them. (Clerk wearily puts them 
back.) Jane, go pinch those peaches to 
see if they’re ripe. (After Jane has 
pinched several) V've changed my mind. 
’ll take a can of sliced pineapple instead. 

Cierk: We have a sale on this short 
ening. A three-pound can for 49c. 

P. S.: I can’t afford to buy such a 
large can. We aren’t made of money. 
Well, I can’t think of anything else | 
want. (Pays clerk) I'd like that delivered 
right away. 

CLERK: But Mrs. (Heaves sigh as 
door slams.) Am 1 glad they’re not all 
like that! 


ScENE II 


Time: Between 9 and 10 in the morn- 
ing. 

(Clerk is arranging an exhibit as the 
Good Shopper enters) 

CLERK: Good morning, May I help 
you, please? 

Goop SuHorprer: Good morning. (Get 
ting list from purse.) 1 always take a 
few minutes to write out a list of the 
things I need. It saves me time, really. 

CrerK: You bet, It saves a clerk’s 
time too. 

G. S.: First, | would like some meat 
and dairy products. (clerk and customer 
go to meat counier) | would like a three 
pound rib roast. Do you have one graded 
U.S. Good? | am having company and I 
know that will be tender. Then I want 
two quarts of milk, a pound of creamery 


By Dorothy Huizinga 


Home Economics Teacher 
Lee High School 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


butter, and one dozen fresh eggs. 


(Clerk gets things for her from. re- 


frigerator.) 

G. S.: I'll have some canned goods 
next. (Go over to other counter) I no- 
ticed in Shopping News, that you are 
having a sale on_ shortening—three 
pounds for 49c, With the one pound can 
at 20c, I save llc by buying the larger 
can. (Clerk puts it with other things). 
A quart of mayonnaise. No, (as clerk 
hands her a jar labeled “Salad Dress- 
ing”) I want real mayonnaise this time. 
I discovered that it must be so labeled 
if it is real mayonnaise. (Clerk smiles) 

CLerk: What else, please? 

G. S.: A bottle of vanilla: (and as 
clerk hands her one) 1 see that one is 
labeled “Imitation.” I think the real va 
nilla made from vanilla beans goes so 
much further even though it is more 
expensive. 

CierK: It certainly does. Notice this 
brand is put up in a wider based bottle 
with a convenient handle—an “honest” 
bottle and it will not tip over as easily as 
the “pinch” either. 

G. S.: A bottle of stuffed olives, screw 
top please. No more cut fingers for me 
trying to open the other kind. What’s 
this? A teapot free with one pound of 
tea? $1.50 for both. Let’s see—the tea 
alone would cost about 50c. I do need a 
new teapot, but $1 for that one seems 
too much. We women love to feel that 
we are getting something “free”, but a 
so-called bargain is not always a bargain 
That will be all this morning. 

Cierk: (adding up items) That will be 
$2.85. 

G. S.: (Handing clerk a $5 bill) This 
is a five 

CLERK: $2.85 from $5 (Handing cus 
tomer change) $2.85—$2.95—$3—$4—$5. 
Good-bye. (And when she leaves) My, | 
wish there were more like she is. 


Reterences for Teachers 


One Day With a Weights and Meas 
ures Official, Consumers’ Guide, Decem 
ber 13, 1937 

Guides in Food Buying, Clara Brown, 
Practical Home Economics, March, 1934 

Shopping Errands for Mother, Rosa 
mond C, Cook. Home Economics New 

Do We Buy Content or Container? 
Rosamond C, Cook, Practical Ho 
Economics, July, 1937. 
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“Fortify” children’s lunch diet with a delicious food drink! 
Help “milk rebels” get the nutritive benefits of milk! 
Serve Dari-Rich Chocolate Flavored Drink every lunch hour! 

Dari-Rich is a real food drink. It’s nourishing as wellas 
delicious: a real builder-upper. Dari-Rich is made with 
fresh milk, partially deteiad ond flavored with exquisite 
chocolate. It contains many of the same valuable food 
minerals and vitamins as regular milk. 


DARI-RICH PROVED WHOLESOME, REFRESHING! 
Because of its delicious taste, boys and girls prefer Dari- 
Rich. That’s proved by many letters from teachers every- 
where. Typical is this average day’s 
consumption in Chicago, Illinois 






Sewe DARI RICH 
:) (HOLULITE DAIRY DRINK 
ror HWOOL LUNCH / 


DELICIOUS AND NOURISHING 








SCHOOL DIETITIANS, LUNCHROOM MANAGERS WRITE: 
“With Dari-Rich, Milk Consumption is Increased 50% 


"7 


High Schools: 10,858 bottles of Dari-Rich—only 5,572 
bottles of regular milk. 

From the Chicago lunchroom supervisor's letter: “We 

find Dari-Rich is wholesome, nourishing and refreshing 
as well. Many children who won’t drink milk take 
Dari-Rich eagerly.” 
ORDER FROM YOUR REGULAR DAIRY TODAY! 
Dari-Rich comes ready to serve— no mixing — serve hot 
or cold. Costs practically the same as regular milk, in 
pints and half pints. 

Order Dari-Rich for your students today—from your 
regular dairy! If he cannot supply you, write us and we'll 
see you get genuine Dari-Rich! 
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Absolutely free—to teachers, school 
lunch directors only! Beautiful Rite- 
Rite mechanical pencil with all the 
latest patented features—finished in 
your initial or school initial! 

Ideal for all kinds of “paper work”. 
Comes complete with 4-inch 
lead, pocket clip, replace- 
able eraser and patented 
“propel and repel” mech- 
anism for lead. 

Your pupils can_get a pencil, 
too—for only one Dari-Rich bot- 
tle cap and ten cents in silver. Mail 
orders to Dari-Rich, 401 West 
Superior Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

Get your FREE pencil now! Fill 
out and mail coupon! Offer ex- 
pires December 31, 1938. 


FREE! TO TEACHERS—VALUABLE A/7E-A/7E MECHANICAL 
PENCIL WITH YOUR INITIAL! MAIL COUPON NOW! 


DARI-RICH 
401 W. SUPERIOR ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


P-118 





Grade or Position 


No. of pupils Initial wanted 


1 es a ae SS De US SS OR Oe Se SE SE ee EE Oe A eee ae 


Please send me FREE a valuable Rite-Rite mechanical pencil, with 8 
initial indicated below. (This offer good for teachers, lunch directors i 
only. No obligation.) } 

i 
Name ' 
1 
. ‘ 
School | 
i 
City State ; 
' 
1 
| 
* 
' 
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DARI-RICH CHOCOLATE FLAVORED DRINK 
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If you do not wish to cut coupons, copy them and mention Practical Home Economics 
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Do You Know— 


the Origin otf St. Pompion’s Day? 


By Dorothy Gladys Spicer 


N AMERICAN Thanksgiving 

dinner without pumpkin pie is 
as unthinkable as a cart without a 
horse or a horse without a tail. Down 
through the years pumpkin pie has 
become as typical of native holiday 
fare as the roast turkey and cran- 
berry sauce that grace the traditional 
Phanksgiving meal. Yet pumpkin pie, 


favorite that it was of our Puritan 
ancestors, originated in the famous 
pompion dessert, well known to fif- 
teenth century British housewives. 
Pompion, it is true, bore but slight 
resemblance to the modern rich, 
golden brown, toothsome pumpkin pie 
that on baking day fills the house with 
delicious spicy odors. Pompion of 
olden times was a combination of 





Says a Los Angeles teacher: 


Writes an Ohio teacher: 


Comments a Pittsburgh teacher: 


books.” 





| “They're Helpful,” 
| say Cookery teachers 





Cookery teachers from Coast to Coast are writing us their appreciation 
of the helpful information in the 4 new Cookery booklets prepared by our 
Home Economics Department. Here are some typical comments: 


“It is 4 help to give students material they can take into their 
homes. | always notice an added interest in my classes when 
the Mothers become interested with their daughters.” 


“These booklets were received enthusiastically by my classes. | 
particularly like the study questions and situations.” 


“The Manuals are not only interesting to the girls but contain 
information that is more up-to-date than that in many text 


| We believe these 4 new booklets will be equally helpful in your Cookery 
classes. A free sample set is yours for the asking. And you may order 
additional booklets at 2c each, or 5c for each complete set. 


Procter & Gamble 


Home Economics Dept. P-1138 ..... IVORYDALE, OHIO | 
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vegetable and fruit. It boasted neither 
spices nor crust, but in reality was a 
combination of apple and pumpkin. A 
hole was cut in the pumpkin and all 
fibre and seeds removed. Then the 
opening was stuffed with sweet juicy 
apples. The shell was placed in an 
old fashioned oven and baked—prob- 
ably for hours—until the inside was 
soft and luscious and only the cook 
could determine where pumpkin 
stopped and apple commenced. 

Although ancient cook books fai! to 
relate just how pompion developed 
into honest-to-goodness pie with 
feathery crust and well turned top, we 
do know that early pumpkin pies were 
made according to the quaint recipes 
for old fashioned English apple pie. 

Early records testify that the first 
Thanksgiving dinner on New World 
soil consisted of wild turkey, venison, 
fruits and vegetables, but no mention 
is made of pumpkin pie. By 1705, how- 
ever, this delicacy had become so im- 
portant to the feast day fare that 
Thanksgiving was put off from the 
first to the second Thursday in No- 
vember—because folk of Colchester, 
Connecticut, had failed to receive their 
supply of molasses in time to make 
the Thanksgiving pies! 

The New Englander’s predilection 
for pumpkin pie caused zealous 
churchmen to scoff and refer to 
Thanksgiving as St. Pumpkin’s or St. 
Pompion’s Day. Throughout the years 
of the Revolution contemporary lit- 
erature abounds in allusions to pump- 
kin pie, which always was served— 
along with apple tarts and mince pies— 
at the feasts held in celebration of the 
ingathered harvests. 

On November 29, 1894, a British 
reporter writing in the Daily News, 
commented that “ . a very favorite 
dish, especially among the poorer 
classes of America, is pumpkin pie, 
pronounced ‘punkin.’” 

To those of us who are Americans, 
the words of the Quaker poet, John 
Greenleaf Whittier, recall the almost 
sacred place pumpkin pie holds in our 
Thanksgiving tradition: 


“Ah! On Thanksgiving day, when 
from East and from West, 
From North and from South come 
the Pilgrim guests, 

When the gray-haired New Englander 
sees round his board 

The old broken links of affection re 
stored. 


When the care-wearied man seeks his 
mother once more, 

And the worn matron smiles where 
the girl smiled before, 

What moistens the lip, what brightens 
the eye? 

What calls back the past, like the 
rich pumpkin pie?” 
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Are You Disappointed? 


We have, as this goes to press, al- 
ready received many thousands of re- 
quests for the material listed for home 
economics teachers in the September 
number of PracticAL HoME Economics. 


Have You Received Yours? 





You may have been disappointed in 
not receiving booklets, etc. you asked 
for. We do our best to sort and for- 
ward all requests, but we often have 


slips sent in without name or with 
name and no address. 

slips incompletely or illegibly filled out 

slips unaccompanied by the coupon 
which was printed on page 352 

requests that did not include the 
necessary money wlhiere there was 
a charge for material 

requests that did not list the different 
iterns on separate slips 


Each year we publish plain and ex- 
plicit directions to help you make the 
best use of the listing. This year these 
directions were printed on page 352 
of the September number. This is for 
our benefit as much as for yours. The 
mechanical task involved in taking 
care of the many thousands of re- 
quests that are sent us is a big one; 
it is almost an impossible one in cases 
where directions are not followed. We, 
are sorry if you do not receive items 
asked for, but if you are among the 
unlucky ones, ask yourself if it has 
not perhaps been your own fault. 







Contest for Use of 
Illustrative Material 
Have you entered the contest an 


nounced in our September issue for the 
best letters sent on the use of the manu- 






facturers’ educational material offered in 
that issue? A first and second prize of 
$10.00 and $5.00 respectively is offered on 
each of the following topics: (1) Hew I 
have made use of this service in my 
foods classes. (2) How I have made use 













of this service in my clothing classes. (3) 
How I have made use of this service in 
my homemaking classes. Letters should 
not be more than 750 words in length. 






The prizes will be awarded on origi- 





nality, and helpful suggestions to other 





teachers. You may write on one or 





more topics, but only one prize will be 
awarded to one person, 

Mail your letters to Contest Editor, 
PracticAL Home Economics, 4608 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. 

Contest closes January 15th, 1939. so get 
busy! The first prize winning letters 
will be published in) Pracricat Home 
kxconomics, March, 1939, 
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e Your cooking classes will thank you in the years to come 
for this helpful hint! Tenderizing the less expensive cuts of 
meat with cranberries gives extra richness, extra tender- 
ness, extra flavor to both meat and gravy... And it’s as 
simple as this: For each three pounds of meat (pot roast 
or boiled meats of less tender cuts), add 2 cups of raw 
Eatmor Cranberries to the juice while it is cooking. 
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Vitalized Learning 
Fascinates 


By Joy C. Baker 
Peru, Nebraska 


JAWNING, Doris and Celia’ said, 
Y “Don’t know,” in a tone that im- 
plied “Don’t care” to Miss Hartley’s 
questions. The rest of the home eco- 
nomics class seemed no more interested 
in the topic of decoration and design. 
“If I'd only saved that article I read 
last week, I’d wake them up” Miss 
Hartley thought regretfully. “ ‘Surreal- 


istic Wall Papers Are Eye-Openers’ or 


some such title it had.” Recalling bits 
ot the news item, she asked: “Would 
you like your wall paper to picture 
jerky corkscrew cats and didactic look- 
ing, green dogs fighting ?” 

Instantly the class came awake and 
alert. 

That gave Miss Hartley her clue to 
banishing classroom boredom. As a 
part-time study project the home eco- 
nomics students began clipping and col- 
lecting enthusiastically. The account of 
ultra-modernistic wall papers — was 
brought in by a chuckling reader, In a 
neglected, old file, hitherto devoted to 
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BABY FOODS 


Apricot and Apple Sauce . . . Beets 
.. + Carrots... Cereal . . . Green 
Beans . . . Liver Soup with Vege- 
taples ... Peas... Prunes... 
Spinach . . . Tomatoes . 
Vegetable Soup 








Teachers may have as many of these 
booklets for their students as they 
wish. 
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INFANT NUTRITION 
MADE MORE INTER- 


Gerber Products Co., 
Dept. 24 

Fremont, Mich. 

(In Canada, Gerber’s are grown and packed 
by Fine Foods of Canada, Ltd., Tecumseh, 
Ontario) 





Please send me without cost: ' 
(a) Teacher’s Handbook on Infant Nutrition by Lillian 


B. Storms, ’h.D., containing information and sug- | 
gestions on how to make lessons more interesting 


(b) Student’s Handbook on Infant Nutrition to supple- 


ment classroom discussions. ( ) Please state quan 
tity desired 


(c) A sample can of Gerber’s Strained Food 


Write name and address in margin. 








If you do not wish to cut coupons, copy them and mention 


For TEACHERS: This Handbook for)! 
Teachers, written by Lillian B. Storms, Ph.D., an 
authority on infant nutrition, contains recent | 
scientific data on the subject of infant feeding. 
The study is clearly outlined and much helpful 
information for classroom discussion is presented. 


| 


| 
| 


For STUDENTS: Also written by Lillian B. | 
Storms, this Students’ Leaflet contains facts and | 
information for students. The subject is treated 
in an impartial manner and provides topics for 
thought. 


miscellaneous litter, it was placed, along 


with other pertinent articles. 


When several dozen clippings wer 


assembled, it became apparent that 
problem in household-economics organi 


zation confronted them. After much 
discussion of logical grouping, the fol- 
lowing arrangement of the newspaper 


and magazine subject matter evolved: 


I, ApPpAREL: Typical material included : 
“Modern Styles Go Far Back”—a 
lively family-tree discussion of 
this season’s styles. It might also 
prove reformative to too-faddish- 


ly inclined students. 


Color chart—a key to the new 
shades, sent by a department 


store. 
“Doll Hats for Human Heads” 
pictures of the tiny hats in style 


for women with accompanying 


headdresses. 


| 
| 
| II. Foops: History and geography of 


edibles, queer eating customs, nutri- 

tion, and serving articles: 

A playlet relating trials of Bos- 
tonians in 1780 buying butter for 
$12 a pound; tea, $90 a pound. 

Pictures of Romans reclining at 
table. 

“Gadget Looks into Eye, Measures 
Vitamin Need,” an account of bio- 
photometer. 

Pictures of right and wrong serv 
ice for newer forms of enter- 
taining. 

II]. HouseHoLp FURNISHINGS: Bright, 
news articles on furniture, furnish 
ing accessories, antiques: 

“Have You a Hidden Highboy in 
Your Home ?”—an article on re- 
modeling furniture. 

“The Silver Spoon Was Once a 
Symbol of Aristocracy” — this 
was used to motivate better table 
etiquette. 

“Collectors Show 
State Fair’—hints from this en 


Treasures a 


abled the students to organize a 
local antique show. 
IV. Hygiene: News items relating to 
the local health situation: 
“Yes, We Have No Bad Bananas” 
this dealt with the inspection 
service of city, state, and Federal 


inspectors. 


Sewing Contest 

The sewing contest conducted by the 
\merican Viscose Corporation — for 
teachers and students of home econom 
ics, as announced in our September issu 
on pages 369 and 373, has been extended 
to December 15th for class contests, and 
to December 31st for grand prize entries 
The original closing date was November 
21st, and the extension has been mad 
in answer to requests from teachers fo1 
more time. Particulars of the contest 
may be obtained directly from the com 
pany. 
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New Books 

AMERICAN Woot HANpbsook, by Wer 
ner Von Bergen, Chief Chemist Forst 
mann Woolen Company, Teacher of 
Woolen Manufacture, Columbia Univer- 
sitv, New York, and Herbert R. Mauers- 
berger, Textile Consultant, Head of Eve- 
ning Textile Courses, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York City. American Wool 
Handbook Company, New York City. 
864 pages, 350 illustrations, tables and 
charts. 1938, $3.95 in United States and 
Canada; foreign countries, $4.75. 

Planned primarily as a “practical text 
and reference book for the American 
woolen and worsted manufacturers and 
allied industries”, this is also a useful 
and informative book for textile study 
groups in high schools and colleges. It 
gives with much detail information in 
regard to the production of wool, its 
historical and economic background, 
physical and chemical properties as well 
as various manufacturing processes. It is 
simply written and while it deals with 
much technical material, the information 
it offers is expressed so that students 
and “average consumers” will have no 
difficulty in understanding it. The au 
thors are men whose long practical and 
technical experience make them particu 
larly fitted to write such a handbook, 
and it should be an excellent addition to 
the teacher's textile library. 

Ick CrEAM Desserts For Every Occa 
sion, by L. P. De Gouy. Hastings House, 
New York, 1938. Bound in’ washable 
cloth, 281 pages. $1.75. 

Here are 470 recipes for all kinds of 
ice cream desserts whether made in a 
hand freezer or refrigerator tray. Sug 
gestions and recipes are also given for 
dressing up commercial ice cream with 
various sauces and garnishes. All reci 
pes are tested and the author is well 
known in the food field as the author of 
the “Derrydale Cook Book of Game and 
Fish” and of many other authoritative 


books on food and cooking. 


THe Working Girt Must Ear, by 
Hazel Young. Littlke Brown and Com 
pany, Boston, Massachusetts, 1938. 208 
pages, spiral bound. $1.75. 

\n entertaining and useful cook book 
to fill a long felt need for the working 
girl who likes to prepare her own meals 
The book is worked out on a clever 
“menu suggestion plan”, one hundred of 
them in fact, so there is not the slight 
est excuse for monotony in meal plan 
ning! A work plan is included in each 
menu suggestion and in most, the sug 
gestions carry over to the next day’s 
preparation 


under the heading 
The menus are simple 


dinnet 
for the future.” 
and attractive and our only criticism is 
that most of the recipes are planned to 
serve from 4 to 6. Smaller amounts can 
of course be made, but we feel most 
many o! 


certainly 


working girls, or 
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them, lack the necessary culinary knowl 
edge to feel sure enough of their tech- 
nique in dividing recipes, and most of 
them live alone or in groups of two or 
at most three. 


Cook At HoME IN CHINESE, by Henry 
Low. The Macmillan Company, New 
York, 1938. 266 pages, $2.50. 

All lovers of Chinese food will wel- 
come this latest cook book written by a 
famous Chinese chef. Mr. Low has for 
ten vears been head chef at the Port 
Arthur restaurant, in New York. The 
book contains a large group of Chinese 
recipes together with a glossary of in 
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gredients used in the recipes. Each recipe 


is given its English and Chinese name 


There is a foreword by Lin Yutang, 
author of “The Importance of Living.” 
THE RoMANCE OF CANby, by Alma H 


Austin. Harper & Brothers, New York 
1938. 234 pages, illus. $2.50 
\ text book on the history and manu 
facture of candy, well illustrated witt 
photographs of the ingredients and the 
processes used in candy making. The 
author is an instructor in the Polytech 
1; 


nic High School in Los Angeles, Cal 


book to ap- 


fornia and has written the 
(Next page) 
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wn 
Well... do you get a dunce-cap or a 
diploma? If you are stymied on any ques- 
tion, don’t bone up... just sign up for 
Spool Cotton’s new Bulletin. It 
keeps you right up to the minute on the 
sort of information that makes for top- 


lively 


notch teaching ... and brings before you 
new projects, publications, teaching aids 


that will help’ you do a better job. It pro- 





vides a never failing source of ideas merely 


for the asking. 

Just Off the Press! The new “Needles 
and Threads” chart... a valuable aid to 
your pupils. 

Use the coupon below to register for 


Monthly News Bulletin, if you 


do not already receive it each month 


the new 


and for ordering the helpful new chart. 


Educational Bureau 


THE SPOOL COTTON COMPANY 


Nistributors of J. & 


350 FIFTH AVENUE, 


Coats 


and Clark's O 


NEW YORK, N. ¥ 


THE SPOOL COTTON COMPANY, Educational Bureau, 350 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


@ I wish to register for the new Monthly News 


registered - | wish 


Name lddre 


State School 


High School Teaches 


If you do not wish to cut coupons, copy them and mention Practical Home Economies 


College Teacher 


Bulletin, Check here if you are not already 


copies of the new “Neepies AND Trreaps” chart 


No. Student 


HDA, 
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peal to students as well as to those more 
directly interested in the industry. It 
discusses the raw materials used in mak- 
ing candy, the candy factory, the kinds 
of candy—hard, soft, etc., and devotes 
space too to information on the selling 
end, the importance of a good location, 
general merchandising rules. A chapter 
is given over to the health and food 
value of candy and contains excerpts 
from the writings of well known autho- 
rities in the health field. On the whole 
the book is one that should be useful as 
a reference for food, nutrition, social 


studies or civic groups. 
\ Nutrition MANuAL, by Henrietta 
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OW modern science has developed 
N another remarkable aid for home 
bakers. It’s an amazing new yeast that’s 
absolutely revolutionary —a yeast that does 
what no single yeast ever could do or can do 
now. It’s called MACA YEAST and it stays 
fresh and active for weeks when kept in 
an ordinary cool dry place, like your 
pantry shelf. 


But more than that, MACA YEAST gives 
the fast baking action you’ve always 
wanted. There’s no need to “‘set a sponge”’ 
hours before baking time. When you're 
ready to bake you simply stir MACA YEAST 
in a cup of lukewarm water. You do noth- 
ing else! 


Nothing New to Learn 


No new recipes are necessary when you use 
Maca YEAST. You just follow your old 
favorites. But Maca makes the lightest, 
fluffiest bread and rolls you’ve ever tasted. 
And think of this! You can keep a package 
or two on hand. /t’s always ready for use. 
No last minute rushing to the store or worry- 
ing whether it’s fresh or not. Remember: 
Maca keeps for weeks. 


Here’s a Fast-Acting Yeast That 
Keeps Without Refrigeration 


Amazing New MACA YEAST Keeps Fresh for 
= Weeks on Pantry Shelf — Gives Quick Action saan 


C. Fleck. Lithoprinted by Edwards 
Brothers, Inc., Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
1938. Spiral bound, paper cover, 180 
pages. $1.75. 

Faced with such questions as “do stu- 
dents of nutrition apply the principles 
they have learned so that they are living 
examples of well nourished individuals ?” 
“Are they equipped to be of service to 
their communities?” “Are they alive to 
the problems that confront nutritionists 
today?” “What will each student con- 
tribute to the establishment of optimal 
standards of nutrition?”, the author has 
planned this nutrition manual for Home 
Economics students in their junior year 


GAVE ME 
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BAKING 








Thousands Switching to Maca 


Thousands of Home Economists, Domestic 
Science Teachers and housewives, who have 
tried MACA, are amazed at the ease and 
speed it puts into baking. And they’ve 
taken time to write in statements like these: 
*«...The whole class got glorious results 
the first time we used MAca’’.. . “‘ Just 
try to get me to use anything but MAcA 
any more!”’ 


Try MAca YEAST tomorrow! You can get 
Maca at most grocers. If yours doesn’t 
have it he’ll gladly order on 
request. If you want to 
try MACA YEAST 
before you buy 
—send the cou- 
pon now. 


FREE OFFER 
COUPON. 






; NORTHWESTERN YEAST COMPANY "ili 11-38 
| 1750 North Ashland Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 

l Please send me FREE and POSTPAID a regular 
l size package of MACA YEAST. 


. Name 


: Address or R.F.D. 


446 If you do not wish to cut coupons, copy them and mention 





at Women’s College, the University of 
Delaware. The manual covers a year’s 
work and has been carefully worked out 
to stimulate interest in applying the prin- 
ciples of nutrition to individual needs, 
Forty-three different problems are given, 
each with appropriate questions and sug- 
gestions as well as references for fur- 
ther study and specific jobs for each stu- 
dent. It should appeal to dietitians and 
teachers in colleges or teacher-training 
institutions. 


Pusiic SPEAKING FOR WomMeEN, by J. 
V. Garland. Harper and Brothers, New 
York, 1938. 315 pages, $2.50. 

For some time, a need has been felt 
by most women for a book which would 
tell them essentially what they need to 
know about making public speeches. 
This book does very well in filling that 
need and doing it painlessly. Only a rela- 
tively small space is allotted for the tech- 
nics of public address, but for the most 
part Mr. Garland, who teaches Public 
Speaking at Colgate University, offers 
practical guidance on public speaking for 
all types of occasions, including over six- 
ty samples from actual speeches of promi- 
nent women in recent years, divided top- 
ically to show good examples of speech- 
es for all typical occasions. In addition, 
there is included a discussion of oral 
book reviewing and methods of conduct- 
ing forms of public discussions, forums 
and panels. 

Actual addresses delivered by some of 
our country’s leading spokeswomen are 
contained in the book, including speech- 
es of presentation, acceptance, farewell, 
dedication, commemoration, eulogy, cam- 
paign, official, nomination, discussion of 
books, etc. Among the examples are 
speeches given by such women as Mrs. 
Franklin D,. Roosevelt, Jane Addams, 
Ruth Bryan Owen, Amelia Earhart, 
Margaret Sanger, Dorothy Thompson. 


CONSUMER Protection. How It Can 
Be Securep. By Roger W. Babson and 
C. N. Stone. Babson’s Statistical Or- 
ganization, Incorporated. Harper & 
Brothers Publishers. New York, 1938. 
pp. 207, $2.50. 

This is a constructive presentation of 
the broad field of consumer interests 
and the possibilities of united consumer 
action in improving the economic wel- 
fare of the country. Mr. Babson is well 
qualified as an authority on the subject 
both from the point of view of his sta 
tistical knowledge and his keen percep 
tion of economic trends. He and his co 
author Mr. Stone present a sane picture 
of the situation and offer practical sug 
gestions for improvement. 

During the past decade, there has been 
a gradual awareness of the need for 
consumer protection. The progress of 
this movement is given in detail. This 
problem of consumer protection is a 
vital one which involves us as individu 
als, and it is as individuals that we 
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should act by cooperating with the con- 
sumer agencies already formed and by 
insisting on high standards in all phases 
of the consumer-economic relationship. 
In brief, the authors believe that an 
organized consumer public could become 
a powerful agency in raising the stand- 
ards of living, in providing a fair dis- 
tribution of goods at fair prices, in in- 
sisting upon honest business practices, 
and in improving the economic situation 
generally. —E. C, 


A Textsook oF BiocHEMIstrY. By 
Roger J. Williams, Ph.D., D.Sc., Profes- 
sor of Chemistry, Oregon State College. 
D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc., New York, 
1938. 525 pp. $4.00. 

In the simplicity of this presentation 
the author makes biochemistry a_ live 
and interesting subject. It is confined, 
primarily, to the study of animal bio- 
chemistry, suitable for medical students, 
dietitians, nutritionists and others with 
similar interests. He goes straight to his 
point with no preliminaries or diversions 
to confuse the reader. Knowing that the 
majority of students have little time or 
inclination for a great deal of supple- 
mentary reading he omits references and 
citations except for a limited number in 
current literature. 

His expressed purpose is to “develop 
insight” into the phenomena of biochem- 
istry and he proceeds in a systematic * 
way to achieve his objective. The book 
consists of five sections “bound together 
by logical interrelations”: 1—How are 
biochemical materials (in general) con- 
stituted ? 2—Of what are our body tis- 
sues composed? 3—Which of the chem 
ical constituents of foods are necessary 
for nourishment? 4—What mechanism 
does the body apply in the control of 
chemical transformations? 5—What are 
the details of the process whereby the 
food materials are transformed into tis- 
sues with their living activities? 

The dietitian and nutritionist will find 
this concise yet comprehensive text a 
good supplement to the books on food 
and dietetics in her library. The last 
section, a relatively extensive discussion 
of total metabolism, the intermediate 
metabolism of carbohydrates, fats and 
proteins, digestion, absorption, excretion 
and chemotherapy, is of particular sig 
nificance to her, as is also, the chapter 
on endocrine control—hormones—in view 
of the attention now given to the rela- 
tionship of endocrinology and nutrition. 
It is a textbook that should have a place 
in the school library of home economics. 

—L. G. 

Minnesora Cueck List ror Foop 
PREPARATION AND SERVING with manual 
of directions. Devised under direction 
of Clara M. Brown; published by Uni 
$1.00 per 


versity of Minnesota Press. 


hundred. Single copies 5c 
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New Home Economics 
Director at Westinghouse 


Mrs. Julia Wolcott Kiene has recently 
been appointed Director of the Home 
Economics Section of the Westinghouse 
Electric and Manufacturing Company, 
Mansfield, Ohio. 

Before joining this organization, Mrs. 
Kiene had many years of practical and 
supervisory experience in teaching home 
economics and in actual food prepara- 
tion and equipment work, interior deco- 
ration, demonstration work, and as an 
author and lecturer. 


She received her B.S. degree from 





Kansas State College, after which she 
Oshkosh, 
Then, in suc- 


taught home economics in 
Wisconsin, high schools. 
cession, she served as home demonstra- 
tion agent, Director of Home Economics 
at the Jenny Wren Flour Company, and 
Home Editor for Capper’s Farmer. 

The newly appointed director will su- 
pervise all equipment and recipe testing, 
field representative work and act as 
food consultant, in addition to her regu- 
lar duties as head of the Home Eco- 
nomics section, 

(Ed note: Home economists who are 
eveing the busmess field longingly, will 
do well to read this carefully!) 


How to 


Dress Well on Little Money 


Free booklet contains wealth of helpful classroom material 





Here is a booklet you should find very helpful in 
your classes. Its 41 pages of carefully prepared 
text contain scores of valuable suggestions on 
planning the wardrobe, intelligent buying and 
the care of clothes. You will find the booklet a 
practical, usable guide to dressing well on a 
limited income. 

Subjects treated include: the clothing budget, 
the clothing inventory, the style trend, color, the 
clothing plan, how to recognize bargains, what 
labels to look for, how to judge quality in the 
fabric and in the garment, care of clothes to make 
them last longer and look better. 


Teachers praise inventory chart 


Essential to success in stretching the clothing 
dollar are a plan and an inventory. Therefore the 
booklet contains a plan and inventory blank 
prepared after much research on grouping and 
classifying of different types of clothing. This 


feature of the booklet has been thoroughly tested 
in study groups to prove its value in actual use 
Teachers who have used the inventory chart say 
it is just the material they needed for their classes 
(Additional copies of this chart will be supplied to 
teachers in reasonable quantities free of charge 


Household Finance has published ‘Stretching 
the Clothing Dollar’’ as part of its consumer edu 
cation program. You are invited to send for a 
copy without obligation. 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


CORPORATION and subsidiaries 
Headquarters: 919 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 
“Doctor of Family Finances” 


«+. one of America's leading family finance organizations 
with 235 branches in 152 cities 


1878¢ ‘om pletingSixty Vears of ServicetotheAmerican Family 1938 





Research Department PHE-!, Household Finance Corporation, 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Please send me without obligation a free copy of “Stretching the Clothing Dollar.” Also a list of the other titles 


in your Library of Consumer Education. 


Name 


City 


Address 
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News Notes 


\ credit course on marriage problems 
is being offered this vear for the first 
time by the College of Home Econom- 
ics at Syracuse University, New York. 
This is called “Social Adjustments with 
in the Family” and is planned on a full- 
year six-hour basis. It is open to any 
students in the university and credit is 
allowed by all undergraduate divisions 
except the College of Fine Arts and the 
College of Forestry. 

The new course is a development of 
a non-credit lecture course that has been 
offered for the past five vears to upper- 


class men and women in separate groups, 


lectures by specialized authorities on 
the problems of courtship and marriage. 
The student body took whole-heartedly 
to the idea and last year the demand 
arose for a full-credit course. A student 
referendum held last Spring approved 
the demand by an 80 percent vote of the 
men and a 96 percent vote of the women. 

Plans have recently been approved by 
the New York City Board of Education 
for a new $1,100,000 high school in 
Brooklyn to be known as the Brooklyn 
High School for Homemaking which 
will accommodate 2,685 pupils. 

The School of Home Economics at 
Drexel Institute of Technology is giving 
a special lecture course this year in con 














“*Lel us decide honestly whal we want to do, and 
then do it with all honesty.” 


—ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


16th President of the 
United Slates 


UR want is to share with you a saving. It costs us 
less at Sexton’s to sell you Coffee. Therefore, we 
are able to give you fine quality Coffee at lower 


prices. Sexton Coffees are uniformly good because each 
pound is backed by over fifty years experience as coffee 


merchants. 


Please your patrons with the finer Coffee 


which you may get here at no increased cost. 


Write Today for the 
Sexton Special 


Merchandise Styled to 
our Needs 


JOHN SEXTON & CO., 
CHICAGO—BROOKLYN 


Od. 8. & Co., November 1938 


QUALITY 
FOODS 
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nection with the afternoon and Satur- 
day courses for home economists desir- 
ing advanced work toward degrees, o7 
credit for teachers’ certificates. Ten lec- 
tures each are planned to be given by 
members of the faculty on Modern 
Housing Problems (first term), Current 
Problems in Food Consumption (second 
term), and Recent Textile Develop- 
ments (third term). 

The lecturers on Modern Housing 
Problems, the series which opens on 
October 5, are Harry A. Moul, Engi- 
neer, Philadelphia Housing Association; 
Mrs. Edith Elmer Wood, author, and 
former lecturer at Columbia University ; 
Dr. Carol Aronovici, Columbia Univer 
sity; Ernest Culligan, Research and In 
formation Division, United States Hous 
ing Authority; John Ihlder, Executive 
Officer, Alley Dwelling Authority, Dis 
trict of Columbia; Bernard J. Newman, 
Managing Director, Philadelphia Hous 
ing Association; Marie White, Agent, 
United States Home Economics Educa 
tion Service; Helen C. Goodspeed, Di 
rector of Home Economics, -Philadel 
phia Public Schools; Dean Godfrey, of 
the Drexel School of Home Economics 

Some of the subjects to be discussed 
are “Present Housing Conditions in 
Philadelphia and Other Parts of the 
United States,” “Modern Housing Prob 
lems and the Home Economist,” “Basic 
Housing Standards for Health and So 
cial Well-Being,” “What Has the Gov 
ernment Accomplished for the Better 
ment of Housing Conditions?” “The 
Kuropean Approach to Housing Prob 
lems,” “Improvement in Housing Con 
ditions Through Home Economics In- 
struction on the Secondary Level.” 

The annual Conference of Food Serv- 
ice Directors to be held in Rochester, 
New York, November 3-5 is arousing 
keen interest among dietitians. These 
regional conferences have been most 
helpful in promoting high standards of 
food service and provide an excellent 
opportunity for the discussion of com 
mon problems in the round table meet 
ings. While the school lunchroom is 
given special attention at these pro 
grams, the topics have a general appeal! 
in the field of food administration. 

Schedules for trips include a chance to 
stop over at Cornell University, Ithaca, 
New York, November third when the 
members of the Institutional Depart 
ment of the College of Home Economics 
will entertain; sight-seeing side trips to 
Niagara Falls, to Letchworth Park and 
other delightful spots in this beautiful! 
Kinger Lake region; and_ professional! 
trips to the Eastman Kodak Company, 
the Rochester public school lunchrooms, 
the Memorial Art Gallery and the Um 
versity of Rochester. Exhibits of sup 
plies and equipment will be a feature. 

(Continued on page 450) 
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New Book of 
UNIT KITCHEN 
FURNITURE 


Free Book Brings You 
12 Complete Floor Plans 
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You'll find this Free Book offers you 
the best solution to your problem of 
attractive, durable, convenient and eco- 
nomical furniture for your school's 
Home Economics Department. 










Write for it today. 


LABORATORY FURNITURE EXPERTS ee Bee cee 


C. G. Campbell, Pres. and Gen. Mor. 

271 Lincoln St., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Eastern Branch: 220 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
Mid-West Office: 1208 Madison St., Evanston, Ill. 
Representatives in Principal Cities 
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@ ANY ONE opportunity of saving time, labor, food or 
supplies in the kitchen — is important. MULTIPLY gains 
possible with modern, adaptable Kitchen Machines for every 
operation — and SEE THE DIFFERENCE in cost figures! 

MIXING—Do the work of TWO mixers with the Hobart 
Model A-200! Conserve food ingredients; increase volume 
and improve food QUALITY. Sizes from 10 to 80-110-qt. 
DISHWASHING—A Hobart high-capacity machine, to fit 


RELIABLE ILLUSTRATIVE your dish pantry, will maintain a high degree of cleanli- 

MATERIAL ness, with great savings in labor and all other expenses! 
For twenty-three years we have specialized in pro- POTATO PEELING—Reduce average peel loss 12 to 14% 
viding Home Economics Educators with reliable or more. SLICING—Hobart Slicers provide close cost con- 
illustrative materials consisting of educational trol. FOOD CUTTING—Save time, add variety to menus 

























samples, charts or exhibits of high grade products. —use ends and left-overs—with Electric Cutter for vege- 
Lesson helps and valuable teaching suggestions are tables, meats, fruits and nuts. WHIPPING CREAM—The 
also published in the ne eae ; : ; 
Air Whip increases yield of finer-quality whipped cream. 
HOME MAKERS BULLETIN GET THIS STORY OF SAVINGS, IN FULL, NOW! 
which is sent monthly to all Home Economics Edu- THE HOBART MFG. CO., 1411 Penn Ave., Troy, Ohio 






cators that have enrolled to receive the Service. 
This Service is provided through the cooperation of 


aj 
several of the leading manufacturers in the United £ 4 
States, to Home Economics Educators who desire E ECTRIC KPTCHEN 
reliable, illustrative material and authentic data re- V/, 


garding it. 

If you are not receiving this Service write today 
giving your title and the subjects you teach and your 
name will be enrolled for 1938-39, without cost or O Mixers () Dishwashers () Potato Peelers 
other obligations. Y 0) Slicers () Food Cutters 0 Air Whips 


HOME MAKERS EDUCATIONAL SERVICE, INC. 
Gerald B. Wadsworth, President Name 
FREEPORT NEW YORK 
Addr 4 
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News Notes 
(Continued from page 448) 






The vocational homemaking teachers 
of Lubbock County, Texas, had an all- 
day meeting on October 8 to formulate 
aims and plans for a 12 months’ voca- 
tional homemaking program for 1938-39, 
Lubbock county is the only county in 
Texas which has all vocational home- 
making teachers on a 12 months’ pro- 
gram. Other counties are operating on 
a 10 months’ program. 

The group formulated the following 
aims for the county-wide program: 

1. Through an increase of time, correct 
practices in all phases of homemak- 
ing with which the girls become ac- 
quainted in school can become habits. 


aaa 
Read How AHome Economist 
Proves This Fact About Nucoa 
IT CERTAINLY DOES. YOU SEE 
NUCOA IS BO% FOOD FAT. AND 
16 FUNDAMENTAL THAT FAT IS 
NOT AS RAPIDLY ASSIMILATED 
AS CARBOHYDRATE. IN ADDI- 
TION NUCOA SUPPLIES ABOUT 
y 3300 CALORIES 
PER POUND 
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WELL THEN... NUCOA MUST BE 
AN EXCELLENT HIGH-CALORIE 
FOOD FOR ACTIVE CHILDREN 


1T 1S. YOU KNOW YOURSELF FAT 
CONTAINS 9 CALORIES PER GRAM, 
CARBOHYDRATES ONLY 4. BUT HERE 
ARE MORE IMPORTANT FEATURES 
ABOUT NUCOA. EVERY POUND IS FORTI- 
FIED WITH AT LEAST 7500 USP. UNITS 
] OF VITAMIN A... .1T NEVER VARIES. 
ALSO, EXPERIMENTS SHOW NUCOA TO 4 
BE OVER 96% DIGESTIBLE... 


Se ae 


For example a girl is shown in 
school how to entertain a small child, 
now she can plan to help entertain 
small children over a_ period of 
time which results in more thorough 
understanding. 

Group activities after the regular 
school term is ended will enable the 
girls to get new knowledge and 
skills that couldn’t be crowded into 
regular class work. For example: 
\ctual practice in painting, varnish- 
ing, and enamelling. 

There will be more opportunities for 
the boys and girls to take part in 
joint activities such as exchanging 
programs. 

The Future Homemaker’s Club pro- 
gram is to be expanded during the 
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ABSOLUTELY / AND HERES ANOTHER HOME ECONOMIST 
WHO'S GOING TO FIND OUT ALL ABOUT NUCOA 





NUTRITIONALLY. IN MY OPINION, 
EVERY HOME ECONOMIST OWES IT 
TO HER STUDENTS, AS WELL AS 
HERSELF, TO TAKE AN INTEREST IN 
NEW ADVANCES IN THE FOOD FIELD 
WITH PRODUCTS SUCH AS NUCOA 














THE BEST FOODS, INC. 


PLANTS Avenue A & 4th St., BAYONNE, N.J. + 2802 So. Kilbourne Ave. 
CHICAGO, ILL. - 1900 Bryant St., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


E invite you to visit 

one of our plants to 
actually see how America’s 
largest selling margarine 
is made. Or, if you prefer, _TWE WHOLESOME 
write us at 88 Lexington 
Avenue, New York City, 
New York. We'll answer 
all your questions. Better 


If you do not wish to cut coupons, copy them and mention 


still, test New Nucoa your- 
self. You'll find itlivesup 
to every claim we make, 


“THRIFT SPREAD” 
FOR BREAD 
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summer months to provide whole- 

some recreation and development. 

5. The teachers are going to be able to 
know the parents and their view- 
points better. 

The school and communities will be 
more closely tied together. 

For carrying out these aims some of 
the decisions made by the homemaking 
teachers were: 

1. Individual projects of the homemak- 
ing girl will run the full three 
months of summer. 


6. 


o 


bo 


Students will carry smaller projects 
during the regular term and larger 
and more comprehensive projects 
during the summer. 


w 


Group projects will be carried on 
and completed within one month. 


= 


Teachers will map out written sched- 
ules during their daily activities. 
Club programs and _ activities will 
be carried on during the summer 
Visiting of homes and projects by 
the teacher will be done throughout 
the three months. 


wm 


6. 


N 


Vocational homemaking teachers will 

schedule time during the lull period 

so as to accomplish these sometimes 

neglected things because of time 

shortage : 

a. Reading professional material. 

b. Preparing new illustrative ma- 
terial. 

c. Making plans for future work. 

Conferences with students. 


a. 
e. Self improvement. 

8. The teachers will attend professional 
meetings. 

9. A county wide summer project show 
will be staged in August in the form 
of Recognition Day. 

10. The summer project show shall be 
a stepping stone toward securing 
space and material for vocational 
homemaking entrances into — the 
South Plains Fair in the fall. 

At a meeting scheduled for October 
24, vocational homemaking and agricul 
ture teachers will formulate plans fot 
cooperative work. 

The Department of Supervisors and 
Teachers of Home Economics of the 
National Education Association through 
the cooperation of the Department pres- 
ident, Freda Gerwin Winning of New 
York University, and a committee head 
ed by Clara Lee Cone of the Atlanta, 
Ga., public schools, has prepared a set 
of helpful materials and suggestions for 
teachers of home economics in planning 
their local observances of American 
Education Week—November 6-12 
The material includes quotations on the 
value of home economics, s’gecsti ns 
for activities, a list of plays su'table for 
programs, and a list of sources of pro 
gram material. Copies in mimeographed 
form may be secured by sending 10c to 
the Division of Publications, NEA, 
Washington, D. C. 
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A “Play School” at Norwich 
Academy 


A “play school” equipped to care for 
10 children from 3 to 5 years of age, has 
been set up in conection with the home- 
making department of the Norwich 
Free Academy, Norwich, Connecticut, 
according to a recent article published 
in School Life. 

The play school, which is housed in a 
70-year-old residence, redecorated and 
newly equipped for home economics 
courses, consists of a large playroom, 
dining room, kitchen, sleeping porch, 
and toilet, all provided with suitably 
sized furniture. In addition, there is a 
large lawn and pleasant summer house 
where at least one-half the play period 
of the children brought to the school 
is spent in riding, climbing, gardening, 
painting, or in other equally interesting 
pursuits. 

The play school is used particularly 
in connection with instruction in the 
“family life’ unit, which each girl en- 
rolled in the 2-year home economics 
course offered at the academy must take. 
Instruction in this unit is centered 
around the development of children and 
students have an opportunity to observe 
the children in the play school and to 
participate in providing and guiding their 
activities. 


“Put your 


kitchen expenses 
on a FIXT diet’’ 


Watch costs go down... because 
every necessary ingredient is al- 


ready in FIXT all-fixed Ginger 


Muffin Mix. 


Today, x-ray your kitchen x-penses thoroughly. Check 
how many different bills you pay . . . how many differ- 
ent ingredients you order . . . to make one serving of 
ginger muffins. Then compare with the convenience of 
FIXT all-fixed GINGER MUFFIN MIX ... all the 
ingredients in one package . . . nothing to do but add 


water and bake. 


No wonder FIXT is failure-proof. Even inexperi- 
enced help can’t muff the way to perfect ginger muffins. 
FIXT is produced by the world’s largest makers of 
ready-mixed foods. Each ingredient is top-quality. Each 
kitchen is hospital clean. So decide now to save money 
and to safeguard the reputation of your institution for 


fine food. Order some FIXT GINGER MUFFIN MIX 


If you do not wish to cut coupons, copy them and mention Practical Home Economics 45] 
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During the first year of the home- 
making course, students study clothing, 
food, and family life problems, each 
unit being 12 weeks in length and car- 
ried on in a well-equipped laboratory 
or workshop. The unit in family life 
problems includes also 36 class periods 
of correlated art carried on under the 
direction of the art department. 

The second-year course in homemak- 
ing at the academy is arranged in a ser- 
ies of short units in which problems re- 
lating to the girl and her community, 
nutrition, and_ entertaining, consumer 
buying, responsibilities in family groups, 
home furnishings, and home manage- 
ment are covered in short units. In- 
struction in all of these units is under 
the direction of one teacher for each 
group or section, and with the exception 
of the unit on “responsibilities of fam- 
ily groups,” is carried on in one lab- 
oratory. 

Almost 300 girls were enrolled in the 
home economics course at the Norwich 
Free Academy during the past year. 


A cheery friendliness will win many 
pleasant acquaintances. Such contacts 
may or may not ripen into a genu'ne 
friendship, but nevertheless they play a 
very real part in life. Paths may cross 
but once, but the happy give-and-take 
interest adds something very satisfying 
to the art of living. —Better Ilay 


Write now! 





Department of Agriculture 
Film Strips 


Prices for film strips issued by the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture for the fiscal year 1938-39 are low 
er than those that were in effect during 
the past fiscal year, according to an an- 
nouncement recently made by the Ex- 
tension Service of the Department 

The prices for film strips until June 
30, 1939, will range from 45 to 65 cents 
each, depending upon the number of il- 
lustrations in the series. The majority 
of the 300 series that the Department 
has available will sell for 45 or 50 cents 
each. Film strips are available on such 
subjects as soil conservation, farm 
crops, dairying, farm animals, farm for- 
estry, farm economics, farm engi- 
neering, home economics, and adult 
and junior extension work. Lecture notes 
are provided with each film strip pur- 
chased, with the exception of those that 
are self-explanatory. 

The popularity of film strips among 
extension workers, teachers, and others 
has been due primarily to their reason 
able prices, the convenience with which 
they can be handled, and their effective- 
ness in educational work. 

A list of available film strips may 
be obtained by writing to the Extension 
Service, United States Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 










from your local jobber. Or write us direct. We will be 
glad to give you full information also about other FIXT 
all-fixed Mixes for waffles, corn muffins, devil’s food 
cake, white cake, handy doughnut, yellow cake, pie 
crust, egg griddle cakes, buckwheat cakes, and biscuits. 


Write Dept. PH-11 for valuable FREE booklet, “76 FIXT RECIPES” 


FIXT Products, 1170 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


FIX Vdct 


1170 BROADWAY - NEW YORK, N. Y. 

















EVERY ROAST 
Done fa a Turn! 


Tell ‘at a glance’’ when roast 
is done to your liking rare, 
medium or well done with method 
recommended by cooking experts. 
Retains juice and flavor. Reduces 
excessive shrinkage Accurate, 
easy-to-read Safe to use. Easy 
to clean chromium finish. On sale 
at drug, hardware, department 
stores or, sent post paid, 


ROCHESTER MFG. CO., INC. 
6 Rockwood St., Rochester, N. Y 


ROCHESTER roast meat 
THERMOMETER 











FOR CHRISTMAS 


SO GRACIOUS IS THE 
TIME 


Nine delightful stories of nine 
nationalities. 


1.25 
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THE 
BOOK OF FESTIVALS 


Dorothy Gladys Spicer 


The festivals of the year with a 
comprehensive bibliography of 
festival literature. 

$3.00 


THE WOMANS PRESS 
600 Lexington Avenue New Ycrk, N. Y. 
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Thanksgiving Feasts 


(Continued from page 427) 


sugar, grape juice, a dash of lemon, a 
bit of spice, a seasoning of pepper 
and a little sugar frosting so disguised 
the humble sweet potato that now- 
adays it scarcely would be recogniz- 
able. 

Squash was a vegetable much liked 
by the colonists. The name itself is 
of Indian origin. Early historians 
called this favorite food by many 
fancy names ranging from squanter- 
squashes to isquiukersquashes. 

As Thanksgiving feasts became 
more and more a high family festival 
in New England, the foods that were 
served assumed elaborate proportions. 
In 1779 Juliana Smith wrote her 
Cousin Betsey a lively description of 
a typical Thanksgiving dinner during 
the Revolutionary period. The baking 
of pies and cakes alone required three 
days. 

“All the baking of pies and cakes 
was done at our house and we had 
the big oven heated and filled twice 
each day for three days before it was 
all done,” wrote Juliana, adding with 
housewifely pride, “and everything was 
Goop, though we had to do without 
some things that ought to be used.” 

The dinner party seemed to be a 
huge success, despite the fact that 
many luxuries were foregone because 
of the war. Instead of the usual roast 
beef there was a “haunch of Venisson 
on each Table.” In addition to veni- 
son there were chines of roast pork, 
roast turkey, pigeon pasties and a 


great abundance of vegetables. Among 


“ 


the latter was a new vegetable 
called Sellery & you eat it without 


| . ” 
| cooking. 


Cider was served instead of wine 
which had to be saved for the sick. 
Boiled suet pudding, stirred thick 
with plums and cherries, mince pies, 
pumpkin pies, apple tarts and big In- 
dian puddings were a few of the mag- 
nificent desserts served at this memor- 
able dinner. 

A correspondent for the New York 
Evening Post for November 25, 1891, 
has written delightfully of the manner 
of celebrating Thanksgiving in mid- 
nineteenth century New’ England 
Table fare, it seems, was graded ac- 
cording to a family’s economic and 
social status. The squire class boasted 
an enormous stall fed turkey at one 
end of the board, a chicken pie at the 
other. The well-to-do farmer had a 
smaller turkey without the pie, while 
the poorer farmer had the pie without 
the turkey. On every table, however, 
whether the family was important or 
obscure, rich or poor, were found the 
three most important elements of the 


If you do not wish to cut coupons, copy them and mention 


feast,—-cider, mince pie and some kind 
of fowl. Fortunately for the modern 
generation, these items all have sur- 
vived to the present day. Lost in the 
mists of the past, however, is the wild 
pigeon pie which once graced the 
board of every New England feaster. 

From the Old World comes a 
charming Thanksgiving food custom 
that is fast dying out in our eastern 
states. A few years ago boys and girls 
of the neighborhood used to dress up 
in fantastic garb, don grotesque masks 
and make the rounds of village homes 
on Thanksgiving morning. House- 
wives laid aside a special store of 
apples, nuts, oranges and bananas to 
give the urchins, who wished them a 
happy Thanksgiving. 

This custom of visiting from house 
to house arid of sharing goodies with 
the neighborhood children is thought 
by many to be a survival of the old 
Scotch New Year rite of Wassalling. 
In olden. times poor lads and_las- 
sies took the first day of the year 
to bid well-to-do folk “Waes_ hael,” 
or good health. In return they re- 
ceived pennies for something with 
which to drink their benefactors’ 
health. This custom, when trans- 
planted to New World soil, became as- 
sociated with Thanksgiving instead of 
the. New Year. 

As we review the quaint foods and 
hospitable customs of bygone Thanks- 
givings, as we gather round the fes- 
tive board with loved ones from far 
and near, let us count our blessings 
with Robert Burns: 


“Some hae meat that canna cat, 
Some hae na’ meat, but want it, 
But we hae meat, and we can eat, 
And sae the Lord be thankit.” 
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Successtul HOME FURNISHING 


By Thelma M. Burrows 





A practical treatment of whole range of furnishing 
for the average American home or apartment; in- 
cludes furniture, floor coverings, walls, window 
draperies, etc. Emphasizes need for suitability, 
charm, smartness, and individuality, and tells how to 
attain these ends with durable yet inexpensive ma- 
terials. Author has had experience as an expert ad- 
viser. Well illustrated. $2.75. 


Ask for descriptive circular 
“Stars on the Home Economics Stage” 


THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS Peoria, Illinois 
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ADULT HOMEMAKING EDUCATION 


1. “Unit in Clothing Selection.” 
2. “Unit in Home Arrangement and Furnishing.” 


By Mable Russell and Elsie Wilson Gwynne 


A bulletin of assistance to all types of adult study groups 
—Extension Service, Consumer Education groups, Special 
Vocational, or the usual adult classes. Of use to home eco- 
nomics teachers, since the problems can be adapted to the 
interests, needs and experiences of high school students. 
The units are well worked out and each tains a b 
of problems for group and individual study. Approximately 
90 pages, substantially bound. 


Price $1.00, postpaid 


ART IN HOMEMAKING 


a beautiful collection of 
frontispieces published in 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


which are especially appropriate for use in Home Economics 
classes. Printed with special glossy surface, suitable for framing 
with or without glass. Sent in an art container with descriptive 
foreword, All paintings by famous artists. 

Includes: “The New Bonnet”, “Two Women of the Tache- 
banacho and a Hairdresser”, “The Flemish Girl Spinning”, “Tea 
Leaves”, “A Visit to the Nursery”, “The Child Knitting”, “Juanna 
of Austria”, “Charlotte of France’, “The Embroidery Lesson”. 








Price $1.00, postpaid 


Practical Home Economics 
468 Fourth Avenue New York City 
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Copyright 1988, by Hawasien Prnrapple Co 





= AND INFORMATION SERVICE 


If you are not already receiving my recipe and 
information cards, send me your name and ad- 
dress. The cards—standard file size—contain in- 
teresting and practical recipes and important 
scientific information about Dole Pineapple and 
Pineapple Juice. They will be sent to you regu- 
larly free of charge. 

If you have any questions or specific problems 
you want to discuss, write to me. I'll be glad to 
answer you personally, 


“dtricia Cus» — 


Dole Home Economist 














Hawaiian Pineapple Co., Ltd., also packers of Dole 
Pineapple “Gems,” Dole Pineapple Juice, Sliced, 
and the new “Royal Spears.” Honolulu, Hawaii, 
U. S. A.—Sales Offices: San Francisco, California. 
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Home Economics Programs 


$2.50 


(384 PAGES) 
This is a Brand New Book—Just Out! 


There was a young teacher, 
(Oh, dear, was it you?) 
Who worked hard all day, 
And THEN wasn’t through! 
And one of her troubles, 
Aye, there was the rub, 
Was what program to have 
For her HOME EC CLUB! 
Then along came a letter, 
And in it GOOD NEWS! 
And now she is free 


Of THOSE PROGRAM BLUES! 


Did | Say a Wealth of Program 
Materials? Just Look! 


35 pages of what a REALLY 
SUCCESSFUL CLUB does. 
10 pages of constitution, initiation, 
parliamentary law. 
10 plans for YEARLY PROGRAMS 
around a central theme. 
100 PROGRAM ideas for use at 
club meetings. 
100 ways for home economics clubs 
to EARN MONEY. 
100 ACTIVITIES for home economics 
clubs to sponsor. 
25 pages of high school ETIQUETTE 
for club study. 
25 pages of PERSONALITY 
DEVELOPMENT for club study. 
25 pages of HOME ECONOMICS 
EXHIBITS for club use. 

50 home economics SONGS 
for every occasion. 

25 pages of short HUMOROUS 
selections. 

25 pages of short INSPIRATIONAL 
selections. 

50 pages of HOME ECONOMICS 
PLAYS (15 new plays). 

35 pages of FASHION SHOWS, 
one for every display. 

35 pages of ideas for TEAS, 
BANQUETS, PARTIES. 


IF 


IF you have a club you will find this book 
a treasure. 

IF you want to have a club this book will 
help to organize a club and carry it 
through,—or 

IF you don’t have a club this book will 
plan your teas, parties, assembly, and 
public programs, and add pep and 
excitement to the classroom. 


Gillum Book Company 
4801 Independence Avenue 


Kansas City Missouri 











SEWING ROOM SUPPLIES 


Pinking Machines 
Pinking Shears 

é Dress Forms 
$500 OG lll, Skirt Gauges 

Pins, Needles and 
Many Other Items. 


Chicage Send for Price List 


BREWER SEWING SUPPLIES CO., 
3800 W. Adams St., Chicago, III. 





Complete 
F.O.B. 
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| 


(Continued from page 438) | 

| 

necessary nutritive content was lost in | 
the “open cooker” method of early home | 
food preservation. 
Before leaving the topic of the gen- 
eral trend of late nineteenth century 
dietaries it is worthy to observe the 


school lunch item. 


Many urban chil- 


| dren as well as those living in rural 


| not to be criticized so far as they went, 
| but they were far from adequate for 
| the growing child whose need of fresh 


| theories pertaining to foods which, un- 


| value strained out. 


| Here was a valuable source of vitamine 


| tances to school. This necessitated the 


localities were obliged to walk long dis- 


use of the “lunch box” the content of 
which seldom varied; dry bread and 


cheese or meat. These three items were 


fruit and vegetables and milk far sur- 
passes the need for meat, especially . 
when he gets it three times a day. No 
effort was made toward school lunch 


service until several years later, 1906 to 
be exact. But we will consider that 
later. 


In addition to the general practice of 
eating an inadequate variety of food, 
there were certain definitely erroneous 


fortunately, many older folk still adhere 
to today. A sick person was fed quan- 
tities of clear chicken or beef broth 
“because it was strengthening”. Dr. 
3urnet’s book on “Foods and Dietaries” 
published in 1895 gives two recipes, one 











Gt Last 


We have an ideal 


BINDER 


for your copies of 


PRACTICAL HOME 
ECONOMICS 
A green fabrikoid stiff 


board cover with gold let- 
tering. It will hold a full 





for “Nutritive Chicken Broth’ and one 
for “Nourishing Soup” both of wh’ch 
have all food which might lend caloric 


To say that there were no modifying 
forces in the dietary trends during the 


| era 1870-1899 would not be true but the 
| circles of influence were so restricted 


at this time that far too few people 
were touched. Ellen Richards worked 
out a dietary project at the University 
of Chicago whereby the young lady stu- 
dents arranged their menus with Mrs. 
Richards and cooked the food in small 
units. The marketing lists, low cost 
budget, and all personal health and 
scholastic records during the project 
were carefully noted. The results proved 
that carefully planned yet low cost 
menus could have tangible relationship 
to health and scholastic accomplishment. 

Dr. Graham’s discovery of the value 
of the outer coating of the wheat grain 
also was a valuable contribution to the 
early aspects of the science of dietetics. 





B especially necessary for the lower | 
classes whose menus contained small | 
amounts of meat which was substituted | 
by white cereal once or even twice a | 
day. However, as in most cases of | 
dietary or any other types of reform, we 

find that the majority did not take ad- 


year’s copies of the maga- 
zine and keep them in 
shape for reference. 


An ornament to any book 
shelf. Delivered to you 


for only $1.50. 


ay 


Practical Home Economics 
468 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
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SAUCES and GRAVIES 


For Free Sample and Prize Recipe Book... Write 
Angostura—Dept. F —155 E. 44th St.. New York. N. Y. 








vantage of it immediately. It took sev- 
eral years of patient education by ad- 
vertising and recommendation before 
many realized the value to be gained 
from “Graham” cereal in its several 
forms. (Part II from 1900-1914, and 
1915-1927 will appear next month.) 
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Results 





Use a 
Blodgett 
Roaster 
Baker 
2-in-1] 
Oven 


Write 
for 
Details 


The new 
Roaster-Baker is a real 
money saver. 


THE MODERN 
BAKING FUEL 





The G. S. Blodgett Co., Inc., Burlington, Vt. 

















If You Do Not Want 
To Clip Your Magazine 


Copy the exact wording of the coupon 
on a postal card or letter and send 
these to each advertiser whose material 


Read the ad- 


vertising carefully—you will find much 


you want for your class. 


helpful information and a description of 
what each advertiser has to offer. 


Make This a Monthly Practice 


and build up your reference file. In this way 
you will receive full benefit from Practical 
Home Economics. Advertisers usually have 
special material for Home Economics 
teachers. Therefore it is important that you 
copy the coupons exactly or otherwise show 
that you are a subscriber to Practical Home 


Economics. 
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There’s no magic in getting a crumb as soft 


as velvet when you bake cakes and cookies. 
It's principally a matter of leavening—with 
our Baking Soda, sweet milk and either vine- 
gar or a citrus fruit juice. The latter makes it 
unnecessary to sour the milk—and you'll 
find your goodies keep fresh longer, too. 

You'll learn why more and more home- 
makers are baking today if you'll send for 
your free copy of our recipe book, ‘Success- 
ful Baking,’’ 1938 edition. Dozens of bread, 
cakes, cookies, rolls, fritters, waffles—made 
so toothsome with the help of Arm & Hammer 
or Cow Brand Baking Soda (they are iden- 
tical). Write today for your copy. 


ie 











CHURCH & DWIGHT CO., INC., 10 CEDAR ST., NEW YORK, 
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Build TEETH 
with MILK 


Nutritionists, 





physicians and 
nurses know that no other food does as good 


dentists, 


a job in the diet. Most foods are low in 
calcium and phosphorus, especially in such 
proper proportions as required for good 
teeth. Milk is the ideal source of these 
essential factors, 


The non-fat solids of milk are now being 
added to other foods in percentages impos 
sible with liquid forms. Dry milk solids 
does this easily, simply and at surprisingly 
low cost. Write for the Institute bulletin, 
“Planning Improved Institutional Diets with 
Milk Solids,”’ 


American Dry Milk Institute, Inc. 
Drawer Q, 221 N. La Salle Street, Chicago, III. 
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the Tale of 
GOLD STRIPE 
Silk Stockings” 
--folder describing the manufac 
ture of full fashioned silk hosiery. 


Gotham Silk Hosiery Co., Inc. 
200 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


STOCKINGS 











p——Kvery Home Economisi= 
Should Be a Regular Reader of 
THE AMERICAN CONSUMER 
formerly 
National Consumer News 
4 Teaching “Tool” in Consumer Education 
$1 a Year—12 Vital Issues 
Send for Free Consumer Training Course 
205 East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 











VITAMIN LESSON PLANS 
Sent 


data, er bibliography" 


Accepted as standard educa- 
tional materials by the Wis- 
consin State Department of 
Public Instruction, Supplied 
gratis upon request, Dept. PE 


WISCONSIN ALUMNI RESEARCH 
MADISON, WIS. 







Suggested Lesson Plans for 
teachers, which provide accu- 
rate information on Vitamins 
A, B, C, D, E and G, also illus- 
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The Cafeteria As Applied to the 
Home Economics Group 
(Continued from page 436) 


cleaning. A solid wall tube is naturally 
the best, but a reasonable compromise 
is provided in Allegheny metal archi- 
tectural tubing, which consists of a 
stainless steel overlay or sheathing over 
a plain steel wall. 

Under certain restricted applications 
the cafeteria counter is adaptable to 
conveyor control. In the accommodation 
of large student bodies, employees wel- 
fare installations, in the service of a 
hospital operating on the “Central Tray 
Service” principle, or whenever the 
menu is limited to a few basic items, 
and speed of traffic flow is necessary to 
obtain volume results in a given time. 

For example the works employees 
cafeteria of the General Electric Com- 
pany at Schenectady, N. Y., 
two floors, each seating approximately 
600. Each floor is served by two straight 
run counters about 30-35 feet long re- 
spectively. In place of a tray slide each 
counter is equipped with a motor driven 
rubberized fabric belt having a face 
depth of approximately 12 inches on 
which the tray is placed as one ap- 
proaches the beginning of the counter. 
According to Mr. Davis the cafeteria 
manager, the conveyor forces along an 
average of 28 persons a minute, whereas, 
without this automatic feature only 12-14 
would pass. This plan has been in effect 
at Schenectady for many years, and 
serving the same thousands daily they 
apparently become accustomed to_ its 


consists of 


operation. 

The cafeteria is a useful vehicle by 
which to progress to more pretentious 
systems of public feeding. Those who 
conscientiously graduate in its precepts 
and are naturally endowed with courage 
and initiative have unlimited scope be- 
fore them to enter step by step into the 
substantially broader, 
more engaging nutritional spheres, as 
the names of many now in the front 


remunerative, 


ranks will attest. 

Within the limit of printed space pre- 
scribed one cannot intimately engage 
this subject. The discussion has been 
but a highlighting, motivated in the be- 
lief that a study of different applica- 
tions of the same relative basic theories 
provides useful experience and material, 
accumulative against that day when the 
problem of deciding on a new layout 
may arise, which is a wishful eventual 
ity close to the carts of most. 
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Statement of the ownership, management, 
circulation, etc., required by the Act of Con: 
gress of Aug. 24, 1912, and March 3, 1933, 
of Practical. Home Economics, published 
monthly at East Stroudsburg, Pa., for Oc- 
tober 1, 38. 

State of New York , 
County of New York s ‘%* 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for 
the State and county aforesaid, personally 
> age J. T. Emery, who, having been 
duly sworn according to law, deposes and 
says that he is the Business Manager of 
Practical Home Economics, and that the 
following is, to the best of his knowledge 
and belief, a true statement of the owner- 
ship, management (and if a daily paper, the 
circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publica- 
tion for the date shown in the above cap- 
tion, required by the Act of August 24, 
1912, embodied in section 411, Postal Laws 
and Regulations, printed on the reverse of 
~ form, to wit: 

That the names and addresses of the 
octane editor, managing editor and_busi- 
ness manager are: Publisher, The Lakeside 
Publishing Co., 468 Fourth Ave., New York 
City; Editor, "Jessie A. Knox, 468 Fourth 
Ave., New York City; Managing Editor, 
goesie A. Knox, 468 Fourth Ave. 

‘ork City; Business Manager, J. T. a 
468 Fourth Ave., New York City. 

2. That the owners are:—The_ Lakeside 
Publishing Co., 468 Fourth Ave., New York 
city: J. a. Emery, 468 Fourth Ave., New 
| hot City; Karl M. ae. 468 Fourth 

New York City; Caroline M. Dexter, 
aan “Fourth Ave. «+» New York City. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortga- 
gees, and other security holders owning or 
holding 1 per cent or more of total amount 
of bonds, mortgages, or other securities 
are: (If there are none, so state.) None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, 
giving the names of the owners, stock- 
holders, and security holders, if any, con 
tain not only the list of stockholders and 
security holders as they appear upon the 
books of the company but also, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company as 
trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, 
the name of the person or corporation for 
whom such trustee is acting is given; also 
that the said two paragraphs contain state- 
ments embracing affiant’s full knowledge 
and belief as to the circumstances and con- 
ditions under which stockholders and secu- 
rity holders who do not appear upon the 
books of the company as trustee hold stock 
and securities in a capacity other than that 
of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has 
no reason to believe that any other person, 
association, or corporation has any  inter- 
est direct or indirect in the said stocks, 
bonds, or other securities than as so stated 


by him. 
J. T. EMERY. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
Ist day of October, 1938, 
Seal) LILLIAN M. FREY, 
Notary Public, Queens oumty. 
Cert. filed in N. Y. Co. 549, Reg. No. 
350. Queens Co. Clerk’s No. 2472, oa 
No. 6830. (My commission expires March 
30, 1939.) 





FIVE 3c STAMPS- 


will bring you the de luxe Carna- 
tion Cook Book—98 pages; hun- 
dreds of exceptional recipes; beau- 
tiful full-page color photographs. 


CARNATION CO., DEPT. 703 
Gas Light Bidg., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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